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THE ANGUISH of inflation will 
dog us forever if we don’t cut 
growth in the money supply, 
banker Bill Bradford warns. 

The warning issues from the ex- 
ecutive suite at the top of Toronto's 
First Bank Tower — Office of the 
President, Bank of Montreal. 

Bradford, a 1960 Sir George 
B.Comm., says there are no easy 
answers: “‘If there were all our 
problems would be solved.” 
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But one way to start solving pro- 
blems, the Bank president says, is | 
for government to curb its habit of 
over regulating. 

Less government involvement in 
business and trade, predicts Brad- 
ford, would lead to reduced infla- 
tion in the long run. 
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TWO AND A HALE MILLION IN 
FACT. Ron Cotton, a Sir George 


graduate, says he had to jump at 
“the opportunity of a lifetime’ and 


bought a piece of his childhood — 
Belmont Park. | 
So driven by the excitement of 
owning his own amusement park, 
he’s thinking of turning out his 
- security staff in cowboy suits. 
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“LIZ SPENCER, the author and 
writer for the New Yorker and 
other upscale magazines, says she 
changed publishers — from 
“McGraw Hill to Doubleday 
because of afan letter, 
Ina wide-ranging interview, talk turns to. 
teaching: — 
People can’t be taught to writ 
-cordia teacher says, but they can 
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THE MASTERMIND who spirited 
American hostages to freedom 
issues a dark warning on a visit to 
Loyola. 

Diplomacy, the former Canadian 
ambassador says, is in trouble if 
foreign service people stay con- 
fined to security compounds. 
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\ He Tops Half A Century On Job 


IT WAS IRISH BLOOD that sustained John Talbot for 50 years while he tended Loyola's 


ly days. 


grounds. But the groundskeeper says you practically had to be Irish to get a job in the ear- 


Jobs were available through 
Montreal’s Irish network so it didn’t 
hurt John coming from County Laois 
_ — pronounced like the vegetable — in 
_ his native Ireland. 


In the early days, Loyola operated a 
farm run by four hard drinking men 
who needed to be tamed, says John. 
So the fathers sent John Talbot out to 
take charge. 





Announcement to 

readers of 

Concordia University 
Magazine 


We regret that because of budget cuts the publication schedule and distribution list 
have been reduced. 

Instead of five times a year, the magazine will be published three times: 
Nov-Dec-Jan; Feb-Mar-Apr; May-June-July. 





Free distribution will be as follows: 
—All donors and paid-up association members; 
—All Canadian out-of-province and U.S. residents; 
— Quebec residents who graduated within the last six years. 


The new distribution list is based on the following assumptions: first, that those who 
contribute to the university should continue to receive something in return; secondly, 
that those who don’t enjoy proximity to the university should be retained on the mailing 
list, as should young graduates in Quebec who may not be able to afford charges. A 
third factor relates to foreign mailings: Regrettably, mailing to points beyond Canada 
and the U.S. has become prohibitive without imposing a charge. 

Those who are not in the categories listed above and who wish to continue receiving 
the magazine are asked to pay a $8.00 annual subscription charge ($10.00 outside 
Canada and the U.S.). 


Quebec graduates in the Class of ’76 (who are neither donors nor paid-up association 


members) are reminded to renew subscriptions now if they want to remain on the 
mailing list after July, 1982. 


Renewals: Please send cheque or money order (payable to Concordia University) 
attached to the form below to: 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Public Relations 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


Name Degree Year 
Address 


City Prov./State Code 
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Our Best Published Secret 


Elizabeth Spencer has a wide following in the US but not here. 


Association Marks 25th Year 


SGW Alumni celebrates the anniversary of founding in 1957. 


Profile: MNA Herbert Marx 


The grad who left electrical sales for politics. 


A Salute to John Talbot 


The Irishman and groundskeeper calls it quits after 50 years. 


Buying Belmont Park 
Grad Ron Cotton joined with others to breathe new life into midway. 


Bradford of Bank of Montreal 


The grad who went from Montreal's east end to the top of Toronto. 


Inching Closer to the Dream 


Plans for the new downtown library are unveiled. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Gazette: Reports on a visit by former Teheran ambassador Ken 
Taylor, a new air filter system to fight back Ufy, a poet and 
more. 


Mail: On trains, jogging, developments in the Church. 
Decarie: On who should leave Concordia. 
Alumni Post: Association reports and news from graduates. 
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FOR SHAME! 


This note is to comment on Mr. SI. 
Clayman’s request (November, 
December, January issue) to have his 
Loyola degree exchanged for a Concordia 
University degree. Shame, Mr. Clayman. 
Surely your Loyola degree means 
something to you. After all, was it not in 
this small congenial environment where 
you truly appreciated your post- 
secondary education? Was not the one-to- 
one relationship between student and 
faculty worth anything to you? Whether 
Loyola exists as a legal entity now or not, 
surely you have a sense of appreciation 
for that special kind of education that 
Loyola provided to many of its alumni. I 
agree with the Editor. Anybody who 
wants to exchange a Loyola degree for a 
new Concordia degree should have to do 
it all over again. 

Hirsh J. Cohen (B. Comm. '64, B.A. '65) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONDOLENCES FROM VIA 


In your footnote to Mrs. J. Carruthers 
letter which appeared in the Novem- 
ber/December/January 1981/82 issue of 
your magazine you mentioned that 
“VIA's okay'’. Thank you for your ap- 
preciation and confidence. 

However, you will find enclosed a letter 
sent by VIA Québec's Marketing 
Manager in answer to the letter addressed 
to VIA Rail Canada by Mrs. Carruthers 
last September. In this letter, we agree 
that everything is not always perfect but 
we are always ready to do whatever we 
can to correct such situations. We have 
inherited a rail passenger service which 
had been left deteriorating for over 30 
years. Of course, we realize that total 
elimination of dissatisfaction is unfeasi- 
ble, regardless of the methods used, but 
we actively seek to develop a most effi- 
cient passenger railway in Canada. 
Daniel Rousseel - 

Public Relations VIA RAIL 
Montreal 


Excerpts: _ 
I was most distressed to learn of the indif- 


ferent attitude and remarks made by the 


train conductor. This particular incident cer- 
tainly detracts from the image of courteous 
and efficient service that Via endeavours to 
provide. Needless to say we expect our per- 
sonnel to discharge their obligations to 
customers in a friendly and courteous man- 
ner at all times. 

I might add that the instructions to con- 
ductors and trainmen with regards to seating 
of passengers are quite explicit. They are ex- 
pected to promptly assist as far as it is prac- 
tical to do so, passengers who board trains 
and who may have difficulty in obtaining 
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seats. The reported attitude of the conductor 
in this instance is regrettable, please accept 
our sincere apologies. 

Via Rail has a contract with CN Rail for 
the operation of passenger trains which 
covers the people responsible for operating 
our trains such as conductors and trainmen. 
The incidents related in your letter are 
therefore being referred to CN Rail officers 
concerned. I know they will be most anxious 
to look into the situation and to take correc- 
tive action. 

I sincerely hope that you will give us fur- 
ther opportunities to demonstrate that what 
you experienced was an exception and not 
the rule as to the quality of service we pro- 
vide. We are hopeful that you will find 
travelling with Via Rail in the future to be to 
your satisfaction. 

D. Simanowski 
Manager - Marketing 
VIA Rail 

Montreal 


GOOD READING 


The November issue of your magazine 
was worthwhile reading, particularly the 
cover story. You should have more of 
these. Surely, many of Concordia’'s 
mature students have a story to tell. 
Diane Bourbonais 
Montreal 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER 


I was impressed by the article on stress 
(November) by Sheila Rosenberg, 
especially over a beer at one in the morn- 
ing. It reminded me of my time at Sir 
George in the '40s — the crush of students 
in the halls of the college, evening classes 
in the Drummond YMCA, and the 
camaraderie that seems no_ longer 
available. (Have you had repeats of 
Georgiantics, our musical extravaganza?) 

But I write to tell Jim Gavin, the subject 
of your article, why I invented jogging. It 
came to me after having nervous stomach 
for 35 years. I noticed that my gut 
‘muscles were usually slack. After modest 
exercises, I tried running and that was a 
disaster; after running only the length of 


one city block, I found I'd lost my breath: 


for three or four hours; my _ heart 
wouldn't calm down for six or seven 
hours. : 

On a sudden, I recalled a previous ex- 
perience of trying to eliminate white 
sugar from my diet. The first try didn't 
work, so I tried to reduce my intake 
gradually. It eventually took me six mon- 


ths to empty the five pound bag I had but 
I am now sugar free. 

But back to jogging. I determined to 
reverse the process and started by taking 
brisk walks from my house — one block 
my first day, double that the next, and 
double that the day following and on the 
fourth day,’ double still again. Then the 
pains set in but I persisted, holding to that 
regimen till I got better three days later. 

Then I started jogging. By the twelfth 
day, I was doing a mile, by the fifteenth, 
two miles, sustaining it with ease. My 
stomach muscles firmed up and only in 
the last two years could I use some reaf- 
firmation. (My 16 hour day, seven day 
week is showing and once the frigid 
season passes, I shall resume jogging.) 

I am only 63 and can sustain the stress, 
otherwise known as exercise, with no ill 
effects. It comes naturally, from growing 
up skating and skiing on Mount Royal 
after school. And so, with my nervous 
stomach behind me, I took the opportuni- 
ty to appraise the U.S. Government of the 
results of my experiments. I wanted to 
impress upon them the benefits that my 
system might bring to citizens. 

My message has been well received. 
Former President Carter is jogging now 
and many have followed his fine exam- 
ple. I am gratified by this and am pleased 
that people have opted for my method 
over the less productive ‘stress denial’’ 
approach suggested in the article. Which 
leads me to a question: Is basketball less 
jolting than jogging? If it is, I'd like to see 
a comparative jolt count. 

Eric Mitchell 

Castro Valley, Ca. 

Editor: This letter was edited for space 
reasons. Mr. Mitchell also touched on how 


he invented the American food stamp. 


program. 
DIVISIVE IDEA 


As a Catholic alumnus of a Jesuit Col- 
lege, I was shocked to read remarks at- 
tributed to Dr. Michael Fahey, S.J., in 
your November issue — (''The growing 
role of women in the R.C. Church’). 

One would hardly expect an ordained 
Catholic theologian to equate the '’Order 
of Service'’, which apparently Dr. Fahey 
devised, to the diaconate. That, of course, 
just isn't so, as any well informed 
Catholic, who has kept abreast of the Ho- 
ly Father's pronouncements on a celibate 
male Catholic clergy, can tell you. 

Dr. Fahey is certainly entitled to his 
opinions but, in this case, he and his 
Order of Service do little to advance the 
cause of Catholic discipline and belief. 
The Order of Service, at best, would seem 


to be wishful thinking — at worst, 
downright divisive! 

Donald Tobin 

Pointe Claire, Quebec © 


NO), 





| 


David Rosen 
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The Panzers Ys. 
The Desert Rats 


DURING THE Second World War, the 
British Eighth Army fighting in North 
Africa suffered humiliating defeats at the 
hands of Rommel'’s Afrika Korps. Tired 
and badly equipped, they retreated over 
the desert with an appearance so 
dishevelled that Rommel's troops 
derisively called them ‘desert rats’’. 
Months later, when the Afrika Korps was 
smashed at El Alamein, the Eighth Army 
tanks that rumbled over the wreckage of 
panzers proudly displayed pictures of rats 
on their turrets. Desert rats they were, 
proud of it, and with every right to be 
proud of it. One could wish for a little of 
that spirit at Concordia. 

Longer ago than I care to remember, 
when I was an undergraduate at Sir 
George Williams, our graduation cer- 
tificates indicated that we had attended 
Sir George Williams University of the 
Montreal Y.M.C.A. That was _ true 
enough. In the years when other univer- 
sities were interested only in people who 
had enough money to attend full time, or 
the right background to have a good 
secondary education, those who ran the 
Montreal Y.M.C.A. made the effort to 
provide the rest of us unworthies with the 
chance for a university education. The 
results of that effort may be encountered 
in universities, classrooms, and board- 
rooms across Canada and around the 
world. One might think, then, it was an 
effort that deserved some respect and 
thanks. One might expect some pride in 
what had been accomplished and in how 
it had been accomplished. One might ex- 


Graeme Decarie (SGW ‘60) teaches 
Canadian history and is a regular 
contributor. 


pect some pride in having been one of the 
desert rats. 

Those expectations were blasted just 
about the time I graduated. There was a 
movement which some readers may 
remember to have the words "’...of the 
Montreal Y.M.C.A."’ removed from the 
certificate. After all, they suggested that 
this was an institution for those who 





“At Sir George and at Loyola, 
there were faculty who 
moaned at being so far from 
the settings in which their 
minds might fully expand.” 





couldn't afford to go first class, who 
didn't have the social background to start 
off in the big time, who weren't of the 
élite. How degrading those words were! 
So it was that they were removed, and 
graduates of Sir George could move 
among the favoured just as though they 
had a right to. 


TEACHING AT LOYOLA 


When I began to teach at Loyola some 
years later, I ran into much the same at- 
titude though, mercifully, only on the 
part of a few. There, too, were faculty 
members who daily moaned of their 
despair at being so far from the settings in 
which their minds might fully expand, 
(presumably, to fit their hats). This at- 
titude infected their students who ex- 
pressed longings to move in more 
prestigious circles. Like those teachers, 
the students found it a comforting way of 
informing anyone who would listen of 
their own perceived superiority. They 
forgot, conveniently, that it was only Sir 
George and Loyola who unbent the pom- 
posities of academia sufficiently to give 
them the chance to move into those more 
learned regions their souls lusted after. 

The merger of Sir George and Loyola to 
form Concordia has changed none of this. 
I have been a member of many ad- 
ministrative committees (Concordia is big 
on committees) to which the prime con- 
cern has been how other universities 
view us. Will they regard our course 
descriptions as respectable? What will 
they think of our faculty? Now, these are 
all worthy considerations. Certainly, our 
graduates and our programs must be (and 
they generally are) acceptable in the eyes 
of academia. But how refreshing it would 
be to hear someone take pride in what we 
do and have done well for decades! How 
refreshing it would be to hear one com- 
mittee member say, ''When other univer- 
sities can do what we have done in the 
field of education, we will be ready to 
respect them."’ 

But this is dreaming. Scattered among 
the decent administrators, teachers, and 
students in any university are those pom- 
pous twits who only by accident, if at all, 
serve the purposes of teaching and 
scholarship for which universities are in- 
tended. And those twits live only to win 
the favour of others even more twittish 
than themselves. 

For myself, I have only one regret in my 
association with Sir George, Loyola, and 
Concordia, one embarrassment that I am 
reminded of daily. I am embarrassed by 
the presence of those people who babble 
about the great school they once attended 
or are going to some day. I wish that those 
fatuous asses who wish they were 
elsewhere were elsewhere. I wish 
elsewhere'’ would take them. They 
deserve to be panzers. © | 
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A Pollution 
Solution 


THE PANIC STORIES in the papers may 
have abated but the problem hasn't gone 
away. Urea Formaldehyde (UF) is still in 
thousands of homes, the result of federal- 
ly sponsored insulation programs. UF, as 
we all know now, has been identified as 
potentially carcinogenic, at the least a 
substance that induces nausea and skin 
irritation. 

Stephen Huza (SGW Arts '73) thinks he 
has a method for at least alleviating the 
problem. Huza is executive vice president 
of Circulaire, a company that manufac- 
tures and distributes environmental con- 
trol systems. He says one such system, 
Purafil, can reduce UF emissions to ac- 
ceptable levels with chemical and gas ab- 
sorbant pellets. 

Purafil pellets are light purple in colour 
and range in size from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. They are 
made of active alumina impregnated with 
potassium permanganate. Used with the 
right equipment, the pellets can absorb 
the gas and chemically destroy it. 

In a house which has a heavy concen- 
tration of UF in a room, for instance, Cir- 
culaire has developed a portable air 
purifier that can scrub the air clean. The 
unit weighs only 17 pounds and looks like 
a conventional humidifier. Huza admits 
the pricetag for the unit, $250, seems 
steep (especially added on to the $35 cost 
of the pellets which have to be replaced 
every nine months). But compared with 
the estimated $30,000 cost of removing 
UF insulation from the average house, it's 
comparatively inexpensive, he says. 

Huza is immediate past president of the 
SGW Alumni Association. His company 
now has 28 employees working in three 
plants producing pellets and machines 
that range from household units to com- 
plex industrial-scale ones. Exports are 
becoming a larger part of the firm's 
business with sales to Czechoslovakia, 
Chile and Trinidad on the books. 

The first two export sales were for use 
in computer rooms at pulp and paper 
mills. Computer facilities need a stable 
environment fed by filtered air and this 
can be difficult to achieve in cases where 
pollution is an inevitable part of the pro- 
cess. Even when conventional processes 
are used, gases can slip through, many of 
them corrosive and likely to cause com- 
puter breakdowns. Purafil, says Huza, 
can filter them out of circulation. And 
substances such as formaldehyde, 
hydrogen sulphide, nitric oxide and 
sulphur dioxide are not only bad for com- 
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puters — they are bad for people too. 
Circulaire’s research director is Dr. 
Rhuvan Pant, who is also an adjunct 
associate professor of chemistry at Con- 
cordia. Dr. Pant says the system can be 
useful in environments already thought to 
be biologically clean. Labs and operating 
rooms, for instance. ''Most systems con- 
centrate on removing particles from the 
air and destroying bacteria,'’ he said. 
‘What is often forgotten is the need to 
remove gases. Formaldehyde, for in- 
stance, is often used in laboratories in 
work on tissue culture.'’ Nothing is done, 


he says, to remove the gases this 
necessary component of research 
produces. 


Huza points to still other applications. 
Even if people don't have to cope with the 
immediate problems of UF, Huza says we 
have so sealed up our environment in the 
winter that nothing escapes. Purafil can 
be used to clean the stale air that hangs 
over homes during the winter months. 


The Problems Of Diplomacy 
In The Age Of Terrorism 


CANADA'S FORMER ambassador to 
Teheran, Ken Taylor, came by recently to 
give a talk on the diplomatic life. ‘'] 
believe the most profound change in the 
last while,’’ he told Henry Habib's 
political science class at Loyola in 
January, ‘‘is the questioning of interna- 
tional law."' 

The mastermind who spirited six 
American diplomats out of Iran in the 
midst of the hostage-taking crisis told his 
audience that it is countries like Iran and 
Canada who stand to benefit most from 
paying heed to the law. ''Adherence to in- 
ternational law serves a medium sized 
country like Iran better than the USSR or 
the United States because it's easier to 
operate within a system that's understan- 
dable than one that isn't,’’ Taylor said. 

Taylor, now Canada's consul general in 
New York, seemed to suggest that inter- 
national law protected them from the big- 
ger countries with sophisticated in- 
telligence operations. ‘‘We tried to con- 
vince the Iranians — unsuccessfully as it 
turned out—that there was a certain 
degree of self interest involved in adher- 
ing to international law." 

Some countries, Taylor said, remain 
convinced that diplomacy was invented 
by well endowed countries to keep an eye 
on weaker states, if need be, to under- 
mine their national security. ''They feel 
reciprocity is a one-way street,'’ he said. 
But diplomacy without reciprocity — 
without mutual respect for the law and 
security guarantees—has what the 
diplomat called ''a questionable future."’ 





IT don't want to overplay the security 
aspect because it's still primarily of con- 
cern only to Turkish diplomats, because 
of historical factors peculiar to the region, 
and Americans. But what are we to do — 
will the Americans have to function total- 
ly within the security of their own com- 
pound?" Taylor asked, referring to recent 
events in Paris. There, a relatively junior 
officer — number 43 on the diplomatic 
list according to Taylor — was attacked. 

If the hundreds of Americans there can 
only function with each one assigned five- 
man body guard teams, the outlook for 
diplomacy is grim indeed, Taylor said. ''A 
diplomat's success is based on mixing as 
much as possible with the people of the 
country he's accredited to."' 

The consul general told his audience 
that the diplomatic life today was con- 
siderably different than it was 20 years 
ago when he went into service. Travel, 
for example, was one perk the general 
public tends to take for granted these 
days. Security on the job is a new concern 
on the other hand. Ottawa, as hard as it 
may be for Montrealers to appreciate, is a 
stimulating city these days, he said. 

Taylor said he originally joined service 
because he was interested in commerce 
and trade, today a much more important 
concern than it was 20 years ago, when 
few Canadian firms had links abroad. 
Personnel policies in the External Affairs 
Department are better according to the 
diplomat. Years ago, diplomats were 
ordered to go to particular missions; to- 

CONTINUED © ON PAGE 9 
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Memories Of War 


POET JOHN ASFOUR has special memories 
of childhood in a Christian section of 
Lebanon. As a 13-year-old during the 
unending civil war there, he was playing 
in the street when he came across a bomb 
without at first realizing what it was. 

Within a split second of his picking it 
up, the bomb exploded in his face and 
from that moment on he was blind. '’One 
would like to go back,'’ Asfour (SGW '74) 
says now. ‘'But they are always fighting 
and I value my life."’ 

He came to Canada in 1968 but he car- 
ries the memories of war with him. His 
reflections on events in Lebanon are con- 
tained in his second volume entitled 
‘Land of Flowers and Guns." 
recently put on the reading list at the 
University of Alberta where Asfour will 
be going later this year to speak on the 
subject. '‘The tragedy of Lebanon keeps 
haunting me," he says. ‘If somebody like 
me cannot write about these children 
who lost their parents, or who themselves 
have been shot or killed insignificantly 
and uselessly — if I don't, who will?" 

The practical problems of blindness for 
someone whose business is the written 
word do not seem to faze Asfour. He is an 
accomplished Braille reader in English 
and has a knowledge of Braille in Arabic. 





It was: 





JOHN ASFOUR 


Asfour makes great use of the three 
million ‘'talking books'' available from 
the Library of Congress in Washington 
D.C. The Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind has a similar service but doesn't 
have the volume, says Asfour. 

John Asfour’s current project Cannot 
makes use of the ‘’talking book'' system. 


I write. 


I speak. 


and nod in sorrow. 





He is five months into a two year project 
to translate the major Arabic poets of the 
past 75 years into English. He is doing it 
with the help of his brother and two 
others who read him the poems which he 
then takes down in Braille. ''I then go 
over it, study it, try to understand it and 
then do something with it. 

‘Of course some of the poetry is un- 
translatable,'’ says Asfour, ‘'but I do want 
to be sure that I come out with a good 
selection to represent the strengths of 
modern Arabic poetry.'' The essential dif- 
ference, says Asfour, between Arabic and 
European poetry is a more extensive 
Arabic vocabulary that lends itself to 
poetic meter. For instance, three or four 
hundred lines of a poem in Arabic can 
have the same assonance, something 
unheard of in English. 

Right now, Asfour is completing his 
doctorate at McGill as well as lecturing on 
Canadian literature and the short story at 
Dawson College. Teaching is a mixed 
pleasure: ‘'It’s great to be an actor and to 
be charming and brilliant,'’ he says. ''To 
have all those people listening to what is 
in your mind is flattering. But it becomes 
a chore when you get some students’ 
papers and you realise that they will 
never be writers however much you 
teach them. 

‘But you always reach one or two and 
that makes it all worthwhile.” 

Whatever the results of his teaching, 
Asfour is philosophical. He fully intends, 
as he says, to continue to ‘‘laugh with the 
laughing and cry with the crying." 


Flowers and Guns 


No, not under the spell of love and passion, 
not under the influence of wine and music 


No, not under the light of the gentle dawn, 
not under-my lover's kisses 


Before my lips move, my heart pounds in my breast. 
Another drama has unraveled, 
another death is reported; 

Lebanon drowns before my eyes, 

Lebanon burns before my eyes. 


I spend the last sixteen months in the West, 
looking towards the East. 
I listen to the news, read the papers, watch television, 


The mountains no longer have pride in their snows, 

The great cedar dries and burns off with a mad fire. 

The hills are old and rocks are stained with blood. 

Yet, there is someone who still remembers the little towns, 
someone who still wanders and prays. 

We can never remember the blow of the gentle wind, 

We can never remember the chanting of the river, 

We can only hear the sound of guns 
and the scraping of bombs over our roofs. 
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The Future Is Co-op — 


INDICATIONS ARE that work-study programs at universities 
will grow by leaps and bounds. Concordia's own Institute 
for Co-operative Education, for example, will be adding two 
new programs in economics and math beginning in the fall; 
altogether 11 academic departments are discussing their 
prospects in the work-study field. 

The Institute's first and only offering since it came into 
being two years ago has been in chemistry but growth is ex- 
pected to accelerate, now that five of the 11 departments 
contemplating co-op study have progressed to the stage of 
conducting feasibility studies. 

Programs offer alternating terms of work in industry with 
study on campus in a tri-semester arrangement for a period 
of four years. The handful of institutions offering co-op pro- 
grams include Memorial University, Sherbrooke, Ottawa, 
the Universities of Victoria and Waterloo. Waterloo is the 
big gun in the field with 7,000 of its 14,000 students enroll- 
ed in various co-op programs. 

Institute principal Dr. Gerald Trudel can become quite 
animated on the subject: ''I guess the reason I'm so en- 
thusiastic about co-op is that I wish I'd gone through this 
kind of process.'' For students, the process adds up to 40 
months of classroom and in-field work, and keeping grades 
up to honours or specialization requirements. Those who 
can't maintain high academic standing, or who fail to com- 
plete their non-credit work terms satisfactorily have to drop 
out, Trudel says. 

One gets the impression that students who aren't 
prepared to put in the effort Trudel puts into the program 
aren't worth his time. And he's put in the work, reorganiz- 
ing curriculum, getting companies to commit jobs—real 
jobs, not time fillers, by the way—to the program, making 
presentations to othér academic departments in the hope 
that they take an active interest in co-op education. 

Which companies are interested in Trudel's local brand of 
co-op education? A good indication is provided in the list of 
participating companies in the chemistry program known 
as CHEM-CO-OP: Xerox, Domtar, CIL, Gulf Canada, 
Alcan, Abitibi-Price, Union Carbide and General Foods. 
That's for starters. There are more opportunities on the 
chemistry list, in fact, than there are students to fill them. 
Given the gloomy economic times, the count is staggering: 
28 students for 38 openings. It's a wonder the institute isn’t 
swamped. 

‘‘Unquestionably the future belongs to co-op,'' University 
Affairs magazine pronounced in an issue last year. ''In the 
future other programs may well be the exception and co-op 
programs will be the rule.'’ The concept expresses a con- 
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cern for what students do with their university training 
after graduation; there are probably a lot of graduates out 
there who think that's a new and interesting development. 

Trudel insists the Institute isn't running a job placement 
service. He says it offers what he calls ''an awareness pro- 
cess'’. Being ‘aware’ of how one's education and training 
connects with industry's needs, of course, is a pass to go to 
the front of the job applicants’ queue. Xerox, according to 
Trudel, hires one in two co-op-educated applicants and only 
one in five applicants coming from mainstream academic 
programs. 

The reason? Co-op applicants, in some cases, may have 
already worked at Xerox, or at the very least, will have 
worked in industrial settings off and on for the previous 
four years. To use that over-worked phrase, ‘'they know 
what's happening.'’ Graduates will also be able to boast a 
variety of work experiences. Trudel discourages his 
students from returning to companies they have already 
worked for, in the interest of variety. He also encourages 
students to test themselves in the public sector. 

Some estimates in industry suggest that turnover among 
first-year employees in some companies can run to 80 per- 
cent, often because newcomers hadn't the slightest idea of 
what they got themselves into. ‘'They only keep one in 
five,’ Trudel says, ''and that’s expensive."' 

Trudel says that the co-op format is only feasible for 
students in vocational and professional programs but that's 
a sizeable chunk of the University’s enrolment. 

‘I'd like to see perhaps 1500 to 2000 students in our pro- 
gram within four or five years.'’ With students earning up 
to $6000 a year, Trudel's figure seems a little conservative. 

The institute may soon be asking for an additional $250 to 
defray costs of running the program; costs such as travel ex- 
pense for faculty visits to work sites in Ontario and points 
beyond. 

Co-op education, the principal believes, not only alerts 
faculty to needed changes in curriculum. More importantly, 
it encourages teachers to take an active interest in their 
students beyond graduation. 
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day, they can discuss preferences, not on- 


ly their own, but their spouses’. 

Taylor said it was important to soak up 
new cultures as much as possible, starting 
at the moment of arrival. Switching from 
Ottawa to Lagos is considerably more 
demanding than moving from Regina to 
Halifax in terms of acclimatizing oneself 
to a radically new cultural environment. 
Valuable time could be lost, he said, if 
you took six months to unpack and then, 
in no time at all, found yourself spending 
a year anticipating your next posting. 
Postings only last three or four years. 

''The constant movement takes its toll 
— in terms of uncompleted tasks, in terms 
of friends you leave behind."’ And after 
20 or 25 years of shifting from one post to 
the next, a certain staleness could set in if 
you weren't careful, he said. ‘There's a 
danger that you lose a sense of skep- 
ticism, that you refuse to let novel things 
interest you."’ 

The work changes from one post to the 
next, the diplomat's assignments 
sometimes completely different from one 
capital to the next. In the Pakistani 
capital, work might be keyed to aid pro- 
blems, or questions relating to the 
refugees pouring over the border from 
Afghanistan. Immigration might take up a 
large part of the day. But in Moscow a 
substantial part of the job would be 
devoted to dealing with government — 
linking Canadian firms with the right 
agencies. Family reunification would be a 
big sideline at the embassy there. 

Ken Taylor is now in New York, of 
course, so he talked about the work there. 
He also touched on a subject that has 
puzzled many of us: how come, after the 
heroics in Teheran, Taylor managed to go 
from ambassador rank to that of consul 
general. ''I must admit,’’ he said, ‘‘am- 
bassador has a better ring to it.'’ But that's 
about all. The move from Teheran to New 
York was, in fact, a big promotion. Rank- 
ing is determined by the size of the mis- 
sion a diplomat is in charge of, and in this 
case, New York, with a complement of 
110 people, is the fifth largest of Canada's 
90 embassies, high commissions and 
consulates. 

In New York, there is a lot of media 
work: trying to get an acid rain clip 
shown on Good Morning America; ''Or 
convincing the Wall Street Journal that 
Canada isn't a socialist or communist 
country,’ Taylor joked. Some officers 
spend their time trying to tame the invest- 
ment community into thinking nice 
things about Canada; others lobby New 
York State’s congressional and senate 
delegations on a host of bilateral issues. 

Convincing Americans that it's normal 





KEN TAYLOR 


for Canadians to want a majority voice in 
energy and resource areas is perhaps the 
most demanding part of the job these 
days. ‘'Conversations (on the subject) 
sometimes end quite abruptly,’’ Taylor 
said. But with 100 billion dollars in an- 
nual trade in the balance and 30 million 
tourists annually criss-crossing the US- 
Canada border, a highly tuned diplomatic 
style is of the essence. 

‘'The US State Department offered one 
definition of a diplomat 150 years ago,"’ 
said Taylor. ''A diplomat is a person, 
who, having failed to achieve office 


‘A DIPLOMAT IS A 


PERSON WHO, HAVING 
FAILED TO ACHIEVE 
OFFICE THROUGH THE 
WILL OF THE PEOPLE, 
IS GIVEN ONE ON 
CONDITION THAT HE 
LEAVE THE 
COUNTRY. 


through the will of the people, is given 
one on condition he leave the country." 
The office, he said with a wink to the Ira- 
qi consul general who was in the au- 
dience, had its perks. ''But with three or 
four receptions a day sometimes, I often 
think that, besides being issued with 
striped pants, a diplomat should be equip- 
ped with the legs of a fullback and at least 
two or three livers in the course of a 
career.’ © | 








immersion in France 


The University of Tours in the fabulous 
Chateaux Country offers one month 
language courses for beginners to ad- 
vanced students of French. Afternoons 
are free to enjoy faculty-conducted ex- 
cursions in the beautiful Loire Valley, 
Brittany, Normandy, etc. 


Our low rate includes scheduled return 
flights to Paris, university residence 
accommodation, most meals, tuition, 
group transfers from Paris! 


Departures on June 30, July 31 and 
August 31. 


Inclusive prices from 


Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 


Immersion in Spain 

One month courses in Spanish at the 
Centro de Espanol for beginning to ad- 
vanced students of Spanish. To 
enhance learning, accommodation is 
with a Spanish family and includes 
three meals daily. Tuition, transfers 
and return flight to Malaga are also in- 
cluded in this low price. 


Departures on June 30, July 31 and 
August 31 
Inclusice prices from 


Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 


Immersion in Germany 


One month German language courses 
in Bonn, Germany. Details available 
upon request. 

Toronto, Montreal, Maritimes $1698.00 
Western Canada cities $1998.00 
Departure dates available upon request. 


Regular monthly departures now avail- 
able throughout the winter at special 
rates! Call or write for full details. 


Ship’s School Educational Tours Ltd. 
95 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ont. 
N3T 2J1 Tel: (519) 756-4900 
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Most of her stories about the American 
South flowed from north of the Canadian 
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border where she has lived for nearly 25 
years, writing, teaching and, at one time, 
studying for a science degree at Sir 

George. Despite her large American 
following, Elizabeth Spencer is a relative 
unknown in Canada. By Ginny McCormick 


YOU WOULDN'T think a_ well-known 
American writer could live virtually 
unknown in Canada for very long. But 
until quite recently Elizabeth Spencer did. 
She had published seven novels, five with 
McGraw-Hill. One of them, The Light in 
the Piazza, became a successful movie in 
the early sixties and was a Christmastime 
television staple until a couple of years 
ago. Dozens of her short stories had ap- 
peared in The New Yorker, Atlantic, Mc- 
Call's, Chatelaine and numerous literary 
journals. Still, her name meant little in 
Canada, save to fellow writers and a scat- 
tered readership. And to creative writing 
people at Concordia, where she has 
taught since 1976. 

All that began to change last year, when 
Doubleday brought out The Stories of 
Elizabeth Spencer, a 429-page volume of 
just about every short story she'd ever 
written. Reprinted twice and scheduled 
for paperback publication in November 
by Penguin, the collection takes the 
reader by turns into the author's 
childhood South; to Italy, where she 


travelled on a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
married an Englishman and lived for five 
years; and to Montreal. CBC sat up and 
took notice and arranged interviews and 
readings on the radio network's Morn- 
ingside and Sunday Morning shows. Speak- 
ing invitations began to pick up across the 
country. 

Montreal is not at its best when I go to 
meet Elizabeth Spencer. It's the first day 
of the transit strike, a windy, gray day ina 
relentlessly cold and snowy January. I 
don't yet know how long she’s lived here, 
but in this weather anyone from 
Mississippi seems like a newcomer owed 
an apology. 

The author sets me straight almost at 
once. She's lived in Montreal since 1958, 
‘longer, consecutively, than I've ever liv- 
ed anywhere’’. This catch-all city, as she 
calls it, is home, she tells me in a voice 
that must be as Southern as the day she 
left. 

There are other surprises about 
Elizabeth Spencer. It dawns on me, 
calculating dates, that the majority of her 
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Southern stories were written here, some 
of them nearly 40 years removed from the 
experiences that inspired them. Evidently 
this is no obstacle — her fictional rural 
South is photographic in detail and her 
characters’ dialogue rings as true as a tape 
recording. ‘I don't think you ever lose 
anything from your memory," she 
declares. ‘‘If someone or something hits 
the nerve that recharges all that, it's all 
there.” 

Nevertheless, she can appreciate the 
improbability of Southern literature issu- 
ing from a rented basement room in the 
McGill ghetto, where she repairs to write. 
‘Clark Blaise says he and I are the only 
two Southern writers in Canada,'' she 
says with a smile. It was Blaise who per- 
suaded her to fill in for him teaching at 
Concordia while he went off for a year to 
India with his novelist wife Bharati 
Mukerjee. As it happened, he went to 
York University on his return and 
Elizabeth Spencer stayed on staff. Years 
previously, she had taught at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. CONTINUED > 
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THERE WERE the windows, high, well 
above the ground, large, full of sky. 
There were the child's eyes, settled back 
mid-distance in the empty room. There 
was the emptiness, the drowsiness of 
Miss Jackson's own head, tired from 
tackling the major problems of little peo- 
ple all day long, from untangling their 
hair ribbons, their shoelaces, their 
grammar, their arithmetic, their hand- 
writing, their thoughts. Now there was 
the silence. 

The big, clumsy building was full of 
silence, stoves cooling off, great boxy 
rooms growing cool from the floor up, 
cold settling around her ankles. Miss 


Jackson sat there two or three after- 


noons a week, after everybody else had 
gone, generally with a Buford or 
because of a Buford. It was agreed she 
had the worst grade this year, because 
there were Bufords in it. She read a 
sentence in a theme four times through. 
Was it really saying something about a 
toad-frog? Her brain was so weary — it 
was Thursday, late in the week — she 
began to think of chipmunks, instead. 
Suddenly her mouth began to twitch; 
she couldn't stand it any longer; she 
burst out laughing. 

‘Dora Mae, what are you doing? 

The truth was that Dora Mae was not 
doing anything. She was just a Buford. 
When she was around, you eventually 
laughed. Miss Jackson could never 
resist; but then, neither could anyone. 
Dora Mae, being a Buford, did not 
return her laugh. The Bufords never 
laughed unless they wanted to. She 
drew the book she was supposed to be 
studying, but wasn't, slowly downward 
on the desk; her chin was resting on it 
and came gradually down with it. She 
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The Bufords 


continued to stare at Miss Jackson with 
eyes almost as big as the windows, blue, 
clear, and loaded with Buford nonsense. 
She gave Miss Jackson the tiniest im- 
aginable smile. 

Miss Jackson continued to laugh. If 
someone else had been the teacher, she 
herself would have to be corrected, 
possibly kept in. It always turned out 
this way. Miss Jackson dried her eyes. 
Sit up straight, Dora Mae," she said. 

Once this very child had actually sew- 
ed through her own finger, meddling 
with a sewing machine the high school 
home-economics girls had left open 
upstairs. Another time, at recess, she 
had jumped up and down on a Sears 
Roebuck catalogue in the dressing room 
behind the stage, creating such a 
thunder nobody could think what was 
happening. She had also shot pieces of 
broken brick with her brother's sling- 
shot at the walls of the gym, where they 
were having a 4/H Club meeting. 
‘Head, Heart, Hands, and Health,'’ the 
signs said. They were inside repeating a 
pledge about these four things and sing- 
ing, ''To the knights in the days of old, 
Keeping watch on the mountain height, 
Came a vision of Holy Grail, and a voice 
through the waiting night.'’ Some of the 
chunks of brick, really quite large, came 
flying through the window. 

Dora Mae, of course, had terrible 
brothers, the Buford boys, and a reputa- 
tion to live up to — was that it? No, she 
was just bad, the older teachers in the 
higher grades would say at recess, sit- 
ting on the steps in warm weather or 
crossing the street for a Coke at the little 
cabin-size sandwich shop. 

"I've got two years before I get Dora 
Mae,"’ said Miss Martingale. 





From the book The Stories of Elizabeth Spencer by Elizabeth Spencer. Copyright 
Spencer. Published by Doubleday and Co. Inc. 






1981 by Elizabeth 


‘Just think,'’ said Mrs. Henry, ''I've 
got four Bufords in my upstairs study 
hall. At once." 

''T've had them already, all but one,"' 
said Miss Carlisle. ‘I've just about 
graduated."’ 

''T wish they weren't so funny,’' said 
Miss Jackson, and then they all began to 
laugh. They couldn't finish their Cokes 
for laughing. 

Among the exploits of Dora Mae's 
brothers, there always came to mind the 
spring day one of them brought a horse 
inside the school house just before clos- 
ing bell, leading it with a twist of wire 
fastened about its lower lip and releas- 
ing it to wander right into study hall 
alone while the principal, Mr. 
Blackstone, was dozing at his desk. 

The thing was, in school, everybody's 
mind was likely to wander, and the 
minute it did wander, something would 
be done to you by a Buford, and you 
would never forget it. The world you 
were dozing on came back with a 
whoosh and a bang; but it was not the 
same world you had dozed away from, 
nor was it the one you intended to wake 
up to or even imagined to be there. 
Something crazy was the matter with it: 
a naked horse, unattended, was walking 
between the rows of seats; or (another 
day altogether) a little girl was holding 
her reader up in the air between her 
feet, her head and shoulders having 
vanished below desk level, perhaps 
forever. Had there actually been some 
strange accident? Were you dreaming? 
Or were things meant to be this way? 
That was the strange part that just for a 
minute could scare you. 


Reprinted by permission 
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‘'T don't think I am a teacher,"' she says 
modestly, ‘but at least I can read their 
work and tell them what their strong 
points and weak points are; and I| think 
that's why these seminars are important 
for young writers. Someone said that 
writing can't be taught but it can be learn- 
ed, and I think that's true."' 

Teaching marked her second debut at 
Concordia. Unlikely as it may seem, she 
describes her first like that of thousands 
of other Montrealers. ''For a while I 
thought, ‘Okay, I've come to Canada and 
I'm going to be a housewife’ and I en- 
joyed it for awhile. And then I thought 
‘Am I going to be just a housewife?’ I was 
writing a lot, I had friends and we had a 
social life; but somehow that didn't give 





me enough freedom outside the house. So 
I used to take courses — French for 
awhile. I took courses at Sir George in 
theatre, science, I took my maths. I was 
going to take a science degree.’ (She 
already had an arts degree from Vander- 
bilt University.) 

This unassuming self-portrait tells me 
she is no salesman. Indeed, chance seems 
to have directed her career more than 
anything else. Her recent switch in 
publishers is a case in point. ''I suddenly 
got a fan letter from out of nowhere,"’ she 
explains, ''from a girl who was an editor 
at Doubleday who'd read ‘Indian Sum- 
mer’. She wanted to know if I had 
anything ready to be published. I was 
pretty browned off at McGraw-Hill: I felt 
they'd neglected my work terribly. Next 
time I was in New York I went up to 
Doubleday and within 20 minutes they'd 
offered me a contract,'’ she beams. 
Before I could get over to my agent 





across town they had called and offered a 
contract — they wanted everything I had 
ever written.'’ After the stories came out, 
she says, ''Canada waked up to the fact I 
was here,'' something she attributes in no 
small part to Doubleday's promotional ef- 
fort. The rest of the Commonwealth may 
be in for a similar awakening since the 
book is one of some 20 about to be 
honored by the English Speaking Union. 

Chance shaped her early efforts as well. 
‘'T started writing when I learned how to 
write,’ she says matter-of-factly. ‘It 
wasn't something my family felt was too 
far out of the normal course of things. 
Maybe they were a little alarmed when I 
wanted to do it as a profession. There 
were times I thought I'd give it up. But 
then I had the good luck to have a novel 
(Fire in the Morning) published in my 20's 
and it was very well received so I kept 
on.’’ She makes her launching sound ef- 
fortless: '‘At that time the South was very 
much in control of American letters.'’ As 
she describes it, New York was hungry 
for ‘‘any serious writing'’ coming out of 
the South. The literary circle there was 
small enough so that friends of friends in- 
cluded eager editors. When her 
manuscript was ready, they snapped it 
up. 

This is not to say that Elizabeth Spencer 
has no rejection stories: One of her 
earliest efforts, ‘’The Little Brown Girl", 
was rejected by The New Yorker in 1944, 
then accepted and published in 1957. She 
tells me she had trouble publishing one of 
her Montreal stories, ‘I, Maureen’’, a 
fairly complex study of a Lakeshore 
housewife’s psychic crisis. The New 
Yorker rejected it because it came close on 
the heels of another story of similar ilk. 
New York's loss was Canada's gain. John 
Metcalf took it for the 1976 edition of New 
Canadian Stories. 

Elizabeth Spencer says she is 
sometimes asked if she is one of her 
Southern heroines, Marilee Summerall. 
Talking to her, I find someone who takes 
things as they come — be they Montreal 
winters or the ups and downs of 
publishing. In this she is not unlike her 
heroines. We talk a bit about what it is 
that distinguishes Southern writing and 
Southerners. ‘It's the only part of the 
U.S. that's ever faced the fact that defeat 
is not only possible, but it comes and you 
have to accept it and live with it,'' she 
observes. ''I think that's entered into the 
Southern character, though it’s not in the 
American character generally." 

She goes on to say that the idea of life 
after defeat — its continuation and 
renewal — is the theme of her current 
novel, nearing completion. It's set in 
coastal Mississippi after the devastating 
hurricane of 1969. After that, she pro- 
mises Canadian readers can look forward 
to her first novel set in Canada. © 
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Don’t. Millions in the Third 
World walk many kilometres 
every day to find just a 
bucketful of water. And it’s 
not clean, safe water. 
Frequently it’s muddy and 
polluted. It makes them very 
ill and often kills them. 


You can help us change all 
this. Providing people in 
developing countries with 
clean, safe water is one of 
CUSO’s priorities. We help 
rural communities drill wells 
and pipe in water. Just a 
small donation can help us 
continue this work. Please 


send YOUR contribution 
today to: 


CUSO Program Funding 
(W-2) 
151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P 5H5 


Remember to include your name and 
address for your tax receipt. 








\ FOR 1957 GRADUATES of either Loyola or eis 
Sir George, 1982 is a special year. It’s 
their 25th anniversary. For those from Sir 
George, it is extra special because it 
marks the 25th anniversary of the foun- 
ding of the Sir George Williams Alumni 
Association. 

A flashback seemed in order, and for 
that we turned to the pages of Vistas ‘57, 
the class annual at Sir George. It was Bs : 
dedicated, appropriately enough, ‘‘to the pee Ue 
people of Hungary who heroically fought : 
and died for the cause of FREEDOM.” 

The Hungarian Uprising of the year 
before. ‘’Thanks to Georgian initiative all 
Montreal universities joined in forminga J — 
committee to greet Hungarian refugee it gk 
students."' 

Just as the newcomers were struggling § ore ae 
to adjust to their new Montreal home, Say Je 
things were going sour in Soviet-Sir 
George relations. Reported Vistas, ‘‘the 
Russian Embassy's First Secretary, E. 
Novikov, wanted to ‘honour’ Sir George ge. a 
with a visit in December, but opposition § ee 
from an underground freedom-fighters § | 
group on the campus known as ‘The 
Freedom Fighters’, restrained the Russian 
from paying a visit.’ 

The Soviet visitor was to come under 
the auspices of the Asian Studies Group 

RES 5. which did manage to successfully engage 

2 3 quite a number of speakers. Interest was 
naturally high in the Colombo Plan, the 
Commonwealth assistance scheme for In- 
dia, Pakistan, Ceylon and other countries, 
and so several Canadian participants 
were invited to discuss developments 
with Georgians. Another guest sponsored 
by the club was a CBC news analyst call- 
ed René Lévesque. 

The club was presided over by Dimitri 
Roussopoulos, still an inveterate observer 
of the social and political scene today. To- 
day's custodian of Our Generation ~ 
magazine and the publishing house every 
non establishment member knows as. 
Black Rose Books, Roussopoulos doubled— 
as president of the International Relations 
Club, the result of a triple merger among 
the Political Problems Club, The United 
Nations Club and the International Rela- 
tions Club itself. 

Despite the fact that John Diefenbaker 
just racked up the largest parliamentary 
majority in Canada’s history with his Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, the only political 
party represented on campus was the 
Liberal Party of Canada. Obviously they 
knew what was in store for the country. 
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Loyola Alumni Association 


7141 Sherbrooke Street West 


Montreal, Quebec H4B IRG 
(514) 482-0320 


Class of ’32 
50th Reunion 


Plans are well underway for the 50th 
reunion of the Lovola Class of 1932, ac- 
cording to secretary-treasurer Ed Len- 
non. A full slate of golden anniversary 
activities is set for Friday and Saturday, 
June 4th and Sth. 

Daytime Friday will be devoted to golf, 
with a reception and supper to be held 
in the evening at the St. James Club. 
Tentative plans for Saturday include an 
11 a.m. concelebrated mass in the high 
school chapel offered by clergymen 
members of the class; brunch in the 
Jesuit Residence; and an early evening 
bull session capped with a closing din- 
ner at the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. 

Further information can be obtained 
from Ed Lennon at 486-0822. 


Personality Study 
Seeks Volunteers 


Concordia’s Psychology Department is 
conducting research on_ personality 
development that occurs after maturity. 
They are looking for volunteers over 65 
willing to complete questionnaires that 
previous volunteers have _ reportedly 
found “interesting” and that require no 
physical strain. 

Researchers can meet volunteers in 
their homes or at the University at the 
volunteers’ convenience. For more in- 
formation about the study, prospective 
volunteers should call one of the follow- 
ing: Lina Bortolussi at 879-2800; Claude 
Senneville at 879-7111; Dr. David An- 
dres (Assoc. Prof.) at 879-5936; or Dr. 
Dolores Gold (Prof.) at 879-8078. 


Sir George Williams Alumni Association 
1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 

(514) 879-5898 


Races Night 


The evening of November 12 was an 
occasion for another Night at the 
Races at Blue Bonnets Racewav. The 
show was complete with cocktails and 
dinner. The feature race that night 
was the ninth, and what a sizzler it 
was! The winner was Super Val, 
driven by Simon Boucher. Alice 
Kubicek, on the left, made the 


presentation — a bottle of something 
special. At right, Ernie Butler and his 
wile, Linda Montreuil. 








Where Are You? 


Harold Betts Arts '37 
Ron Burgess Arts '67 
Frank Carpenter Sc '66 
Fred Hudson Arts '70 
Fred McGregor Arts '63 
Robert Weir Arts '57 
Kester Winwood Arts '66 


Readers with news about these 
graduates should contact the Sir George 
Alumni Office listed above. 
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People 
1940-49 


Alexander Sigmund Fineberg (Com 
42) has been intensely involved with 
B'nai B'rith activities over the years and 
is executive director, Eastern Region, 
district 22. He was a founding member 
of the Jewish War Vets, having served 
in the RCAF from 1942-46. Married with 
three children he lives in Montreal and 
has been office manager at Chart, Stern- 
thal, Katznelson, Michelin since 1977. 


1950-59 


Fred W. Bezanson (Arts '54) is Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of the 
Glenwood School for Bovs in Illinois. 

R.G. (Dick) MacDonald (Se '53, Com 
'55, MBA '57) is chief executive, Amdahl 
Ireland Limited (multinational manufac- 
turers of computers in Swords County, 


Dublin). 

Richard J. MacKay (Arts '58) is presi- The faculty's wine and cheese party 

dent, Stiefel Canada Inc., Montreal. was well attended at Lovola last 

Former YMCA fellowship student Al November. At the top, picture shows 

McCann (Arts '55) is executive director Joan Richardson-Flvnn and Dean of The star of the show was Earle 

of the YMCA in Windsor, Ontario. Students Brian Counihan. Bottom McLaughlin, Concordia's new 
center, Gerald Trudel, principal of chancellor. 

1960-69 Concordia’s Institute for Cooperative 
Education. 


Garth Bracewell (Arts '63) is president- 
elect of the University of Ottawa Alumni 
Association. He received his BEd there 
in 1969 and is manager, user services, at 
Bell-Northern Research in Ottawa. 
Another '63 arts graduate, Richard G. 
Gervais, has joined Canada's largest 
public affairs and pr consulting firm, 
Public & Industrial Relations Ltd. (PIR) 
as vice-president. With political science 
_degrees from Loyola, Fordham and the 
Institut d'Etudes politiques de Paris, 
Gervais has been assistant to several 
federal cabinet ministers and served on 
various federal committees and 
‘commissions. 












nd 


Gordon Kelly (Com '65, Arts '77) is 
director, communications and person- 
nel at Steinberg Inc. 
David Lorne Smith (Arts '69) received 
his DipEd from the University of ‘Toren- 
to in 1971 and the Master of Divinity 
from The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, in 
December, 1981. 
Bryon Taylor (Arts '68) is manager, 
| staff training division, British Columbia 
Ministry of Human Resources. 
Bernard Tremblay (Com '68), former 


For three evenings in late November, more than a — 
score ol old Georgians manned the phones in the 
Association’s annual Telethon. This vear’s harvest was 
$12,000, money that will go to defray university 
expenses not covered in the government's annual 
grant. Pictured from left to right, Pat Menzies, Claude 
Mazza, George Dudgeon and Harold Potter, Norman 
Manson and Catherine Dalaire. 
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member of the Sir George Williams Goll 
Team, is now with Normandin & 
Tremblay, Chartered Accountants. 

Michael Jalbert (Sc '67) has been pro- 
moted by Air Products and Chemicals, 
Inc. in Allentown, Pennsylvania, to 
general manager, European operations 
respensible for sales, marketing and 
business development overseas. Prior to 
his promotion, Jalbert was sales 
manager of the company's performance 
chemicals division. ) 












L. JAN 
‘MacDONALD 


L. lan MacDonald (Arts '69), the 
well-known Gazette op-ed columnist, 
joined Concordia's Board of Governors 
earlier this vear. L. lan, as many in his 
class will recall, got his start on the 
Lovola News. 


1970-79 


Ashley E. Archer (Arts '71, MA '76) 
lives in Burnaby, B.C. where he is a 
group foster home administrator. 
Continental Can’s new manager of 
eastern region sales is Roney Audet 
(Com '73, MBA '77). He is based in Mon- 
treal and brings 15 vears’ marketing ex- 
perience to his new position. 

Deirdre Gunn (Arts '77) married Daniel 
Gaudet on October 26, 1980 in Edmon- 
ton, where they now reside. 

Three Concordia graduates received 
degrees from the University of Saskat- 
chewan in 1981. Nadi Chlala (Com '73) 
received her MSc in October; two May 
graduates were David Hutton (Sc '79) 
with an MBA and Wendy Mae White 
(Arts '71) with a BEd. 

Peter Frenette (Arts '77) returned from 
Bangladesh and India to continue 
graduate work in special education with 
a fellowship from the World Federation 
of Mental Health. He is studying at 
southern Connecticut State College in 
New Haven and is a teacher-in-residence 
at a private school for emotionally 
disturbed adolescent boys. He would 
welcome news from friends at: Grove 


School, P.O. Box 646, Madison, Conn. 
OG6445. 

Dr. Rosalind M. Vaz (Sc '72) received 
her M.D.C.M. from McGill and com- 
pleted residency training at Dalhousie 
and at the ‘Tufts-New England Medical 
Center in Boston, where she also com- 
pleted fellowships in ambulatory 
pediatrics and adolescent medicine. She 
was recently appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the Bowman Grav 
School of Medicine of Wake Forest 
University in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, Her duties include supervising 
the new Brenner Center for Adolescent 
Medicine at North Carolina Baptist 
Hospital. She is married to Dr. David B. 
MacLean and thev have two children. 
David Giggey (Arts '76), is currently 
with Revenue Canada, Ottawa, as a 
senior investigator, anti-dumping. 
‘Darcy Rezac (MBA '78) was recently ap- 
pointed director of corporate services, 
British Columbia Aluminum Company 
of Canada. 

Ernie Shreiber (Arts '74, MA '81) is a 
senior technical writer for Bell Nor- 
thern Research, Ottawa. 

David Haney (Fine Arts '76) is creative 
manager, Pacific Marketing, Avon Pro- 
ducts, New York City. 

Judith DuFour (Sc '77) is currently 
pursuing a diploma program in educa- 
tion at the University of the West Indies 
in Trinidad. 

Former DSA President Joe Novak (Arts 
'73) is a producer for the CBC in Ottawa. 
Danny Moore (Arts '75) is currently 
with the Public Archives of Canada, in 
Ottawa, as an Archivist. 


1980-81 


Renée Dumusnil-Perry (Arts '81) and 
husband Dennis are the proud parents 
of a new baby, Christina Jennifer. 
Thomas H. Steele (Arts '80) has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president 
customer services, operations planning, 
for Bell Canada’s Quebec Region. 


Deaths 


‘Albert Brulotte, Lovola 1967 

Jean Casgrain, Loyola 1922, Rhodes Scholat 
1926, died January 13, 1982. He is survived 
by his wife, Jeanne, sons Pierre and Bernard 
and daughters Micheline and Nicole Farmer. 
Douglas Gloutney, Loyola 1929 

Edmund J. Seenev, Lovola 1929, on 
November 4, 1981 


YMCA Prints 
Society Data 


The first Montreal Y.M.C.A. 
Fellowship Society Directory is now 
available. The Editor, Jim Turner (Arts 
'65) is seeking further data from former 
“Fellowshippers” for inclusion in the 
revised edition. Grahame Watt (Arts 
'41), Director of Financial Development 
of the Greater Vancouver Y.M.C.A., has 
provided some materials on the early 
days of the Society, as has Ed Smee 
(Arts '42). J.R. (Roby) Kidd (Arts ‘38), 
Secretary-Treasurer of Saraswati 
Associates, suggests that a mini-archives 
be established as a permanent memento 
of the Society. 


100 Alumni 
Talk Taxes 


On December 14, 1981, 100 members 
of the Sir George Williams Alumni and 
their guests participated in a_ lively 
discussion on “Budget Changes and the 
Individual ‘Taxpaver” under the chair- 
manship of John Economides (Com '41). 
Norman Tobias, a taxation lawver, and 
Keith Patterson, tax partner with 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells Associated, 
led the workshop on the recent Federal 
budget proposals which have drastically 
changed the tax system in Canada. The 
participants expressed a great deal of 
uncertainty as this tax bill has not vet 
been passed by the Federal Government 
and some amendments and modifica- 
tions may still be introduced. Amongst 
the many items discussed were changes 
in emplovees/shareholders loans, 
automobile, health and other emplovee 
benefits, retiring allowances, termina- 
tion payments and income averaging an- 
nuity contracts. 
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President’s Wine 
& Cheese 


It was a trip down memory lane for 
seven former Sir George alumni 
presidents and others attending the 
President's wine and cheese reception 
January 29. The get-together at the Sir 
George Faculty Club came as_ the 
association celebrates the 25th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation in 1957. 

But its birth dates back a further 20 
years to 1937. That was the vear of the 
first graduating class, the Guinea Pigs; 
the association was the brainchild of 
two of them — the late John Kidd and 
the late Douglass Burns Clarke. 

John Kidd served as president from 
'37 to '38, D. B. Clarke the following 
vear. His widow, Dorothy, came to the 
reception. Others in attendance includ- 
ed Norman Manson (representing John 
Kidd), Herbert F. Quinn (42), Charles 
Nichols (48-52), Gordon C. Donaldson 
(52-54), Gordon McFarlane = (56-60), 
Richard G. Thompson (66-68), Arnold 
Zweig (representing Melvin Zweig — 
'73-75), Glen Pike (representing Walter 
Pike — '75-77), Bernard J. Woloshen, 
O.C. (77-79), Stephen E. Huza ('79-81). 

Each was presented with a plaque in 
recognition of his service to the 
Association. ‘The reception brought 
back memories but also served to in- 
augurate something new as well: the 
Distinguished Alumni Award was 
presented for the first time and well- 
known Montreal lawyer Lilian Reinblatt 
was its first recipient. She's an alumna 
twice over, having graduated with a 
science degree in '52 and with an arts 
degree in '58. 
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Past Sir George Alumni Presidents and Reps: Left to right, Herbert Quinn, Glen Pike 
(tor Walter Pike), Charles Nichols, Dorothy Clarke (for D. B. Clarke), Norman 
Manson (for John Kidd), Gordon Donaldson, Richard Thompson, Gordon McFarlane, 
Arnold Zweig (tor Melvin Zweig), Bernard Woloshen and Stephen Huza. 





Concordia Rector John O'Brien 
introduces Lilian Reinblatt, first 
recipient of the Distinguished Alumni 
Award. 


Memories of D.B. 


The D. B. Clarke Theatre was 
rededicated January 27, occasioned by 
the unveiling of a bust of the former 
principal of Sir George Williams Univer- 
sitv. Mrs. Clarke attended the 
ceremony. The bust was sculpted by 
D.B.'s old friend and colleague Orson 
Wheeler of Fine Arts. 

The two went back a long way, back 
to the days of the Sir George Art School. 
To consider the theatre — one of Mon- 
treal’s finest — and the new Fine Arts 
facilities, and then recall the state of fine 
arts at Sir George only 20 or so vears 


ago, is a startling exercise. In his book 


~~. 


Decades of Decisions, D.B. recalled 
there were originally three — studio 


courses in drawing and painting taught 
by James ‘Corky’ McCorkindale and op- 
tion courses on modelling and sculpture 
taught by Orson Wheeler. A little later 
D.B. himself started a course in 
dramatic production. 

“Those were all token courses,” D.B. 
wrote, “for the administration at the 
time had a curiously schizoid attitude 
towards the arts. On the one hand, they 
were considered as the acquisition of 
skills no more important or complex 
than typewriting or shorthand. On the 
other hand, the arts were undoubtedly 
prominent in the history of civilization 
and thus attention must be paid to 
them.” 

Time passed and the schizophrenia 
diminished. By 1966, the Hall Building 
opened, complete with the D. B. Clarke 
Theatre; tvping and shorthand in the 
meantime had vanished from the 
university curriculum. 
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HERBERT 


MARX 
M.N.A. 


A Grad in the Assembly 


By ERIC JOHNSON 








HERBERT MARX MEETS life head on. The 
49-year-old Liberal MNA from west-end 
D'Arcy McGee recalled an incident from 
his early days as a law professor at 
University of Montreal: ‘‘When I first 
became a teacher, my French wasn't very 
good. After the first week some of my 
students contested my ability to speak 
‘French, in fact they wére led by an 
Anglophone student. They went to the 
dean and I heard them complaining there. 
When I came back to my class, I said to 
them, ‘Look, you're all separatists and 
you all want to assimilate the 
Anglophones. Well, here I am — start 
with me.’ Since then I've never had any 
trouble at the U. of M. People there have 
been extremely helpful to me."' 

This direct, untroubled approach has 
typified his careers as teacher, politician, 
and before these, lighting fixture 
salesman. Not long ago he found himself 
in hot water with constituents for adher- 
ing to Liberal party policy which sup- 
ported a PQ motion against patriating the 
constitution. 

Marx makes it a practice to reply to all 
his mail, even hate mail, so he explained 
his position to all, including one par- 
ticularly vitriolic correspondent. 

A few days later, a reply landed on 
Marx's desk: ‘'Received your letter and 
immediately threw it in the garbage.'' 
Marx seized pen and paper and wrote 
another polite, reasoned explanation to 
the churlish constituent. In a few days 
another reply landed on his desk. '' still 
don't agree with you,’ the man wrote, 
‘but I admire your persistence.'' The let- 
ter contained a $100 contribution to the 
Quebec Liberal Party. 

Herbert Marx rents a spartan consti- 
tuency office in Cavendish Mall, compris- 
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> CONTINUED. 

ing two rooms, two desks, one table, a 
few chairs, books and pamphlets. Among 
offices, a survival kit. Marx himself is 
equally unencumbered by costume or air. 
He is 49, and of slightly more than 
average height and weight. His suit is 
presentable, but definitely not stylish. His 
dark hair is receding and he wears 
glasses. 

He first attracted public notice as a law 
lecturer and constitutional expert at 
University of Montreal in the early ‘70s. 
The spotlight began to focus on him in 
1979 when he won a by-election to enter 
the Quebec National Assembly. 

But Herbert Marx has followed a win- 
ding trail to his present position. A 
graduate of Baron Byng High School, 
where a teacher once said he was headed 
nowhere fast, he pursued for 10 years a 
business career in electrical lighting sales 
before deciding to return to university 
full time. 

It was during his salesman years that he 
took night courses at Sir George Williams 
College, graduating in 1958 with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. He underscores 
his debt to the university, saying it gave 
him second and third chances to get 
ahead in the world. His wife, the former 
Eva Felsenburg, is a Sir George graduate, 
as is his riding secretary Josianne 
Wanono, who is currently studying nights 
for her Master's in Political Science. 

In the 1960s he abandoned the business 
world to take a Master's in English 
Literature at the University of Montreal. 
A subsequent course correction led him 
to law school at U. of M. — though he was 
accepted by several American schools. ''It 
seemed like a good idea to learn law and 


French at the same time," he recalls. . 


Before commencing a ten-year career as 
professor of constitutional law he polish- 
ed his credentials with a Master of Laws 
degree from Harvard Law School. 

As a U. of M. professor, he was a 
member of the Quebec Human Rights 
Commission, carried out studies for pro- 
vincial and federal governments, and 
published articles and books on constitu- 
tional law, poverty law and civil liberties. 


This activity led to contact with Claude: 


Ryan, then editor of Le Devoir. Ryan often 
sought Marx's opinions and in fact of- 
fered him a slot as regular columnist, 
which he declined. Marx was in France 
on sabbatical leave when Ryan was 
chosen to lead the Quebec Liberals. At 
about the same time Dr. Victor 
Goldbloom resigned his long-held seat in 
the National Assembly in favor of chair- 
manship of the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. 

Returning to Montreal, Marx expected 
to play an advisory role to Claude Ryan, 
but was greatly surprised to find the local 
Liberal executive urging him to run for 
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the nomination in D'Arcy McGee, Dr. 
Goldbloom's old riding. ''It took me about 
14 seconds to make up my mind,” he 
smiles. 

After winning the nomination Marx 
proceeded to capture the by-election and 
was returned in the 1981 general election. 

Had the Liberals won, would he now be 
Minister of Justice? No promises were 
made, he says. But such an appointment 
would not come as a surprise, should the 
Liberals be returned to power, now that 
he has made his bones as an Opposition 
member. Sitting in opposition has been a 
learning experience for which he is 
thankful, though he can understand the 
frustrations attending eight or nine years 
of sitting across the floor from the action. 

As Liberal justice critic, Marx is an alert 
watchdog. In November he released a 
30-page report analysing police costs and 
services. And in January he issued a study 
of Quebec prisons. Perhaps this report's 
most salient observation is that half the 
prisoners in provincial jails are there 
because of non-payment of fines — traffic 
tickets and the like. In 1978, it cost the 
province $5 million to detain prisoners 
whose fines totaled $1 million. Marx pro- 
poses that imprisonment for such of- 
fenses be abolished, to be replaced by 
wage garnishee or community service, or 
license suspension. 

He is also deeply involved in the case of 
Edith Thompson, a new Canadian from 
Jamaica who ran afoul of Bill 101. Mrs. 
Thompson, who arrived in 1968 and 
became a citizen in 1975, is a qualified 
nurse who lost her job because she failed 
language proficiency tests. Marx bases his 
appeal for her reinstatement or relocation 
to a different hospital on the Parti 
Québécois’ promise that no one would 
lose their job because of Bill 101. At this 
writing the case is unresolved. 

English Quebecers are not his sole con- 
cern, when it comes to language rights. Of 
tantamount importance is fair treatment 
of French Canadians outside Quebec, 
especially in Ontario. Says Marx: 
‘Politics and government — a lot of it has 
to do with symbolism. Section 133 of the 
British North America Act — language 
guarantees in the courts and government 
— is very mucha symbol. And I think On- 
tario should have accepted that symbol, 
because in practice they almost have. It's 
just a question of money to provide cer- 
tain translations. 

T think it's wrong, in terms of being 
good Canadians, for Ontario not to have 
accepted that symbol, which in practice 
would not mean all that much because 
much of it is already being complied with. 
For example, you can speak French in the 
Ontario Legislature and in the courts. I 
don't think it would cause any great 
burden in Ontario and it would be an im- 
portant symbol.’' © 


Boe 


Talbot: 


YOU DID NOT need to be Irish in Montreal 
back in the Depression, but if you were 
looking for work it helped a lot. And such 
was the lot of John Talbot, who this year 
celebrated his 50th as Loyola's grounds- 
keeper. When he looked for work, he 
quickly found that all the useful hiring 
positions were held by people called Scul- 
lion, Sullivan or Burke. '’They ran the 
sewers, the waterworks — everything. 
There was always someone who could 
give you a hand." | 

And it was that Irish connection that got 
him the job at Loyola. In 1930, it was just 
part time. Sorting out this and that. Help- 
ing out the plumber, keeping the grounds 
tidy or giving the carpenter a hand. 

It was a time when the grounds oc- 
cupied by the Athletics Department were 
a 25-acre farm. A farm with a couple of 
cows, four horses and acres of vegetable 
gardens, not to mention 400 apple trees. 
There were 300 boys at the college, and 
apart from the Village of Montreal West 
and Ville St. Pierre beyond, most of the 
land was countryside. 

"There were four men on the farm," 
said Mr. Talbot, who at 75, reigns as the 
grand old man of the Maintenance 
Department, where his son Larry, 39, still 
works. ''The men were heavy drinkers 
and I was sent by the fathers to take 
charge."' 

Mr. Talbot — John the Farmer as he 
was to become known for more than 20 
years — knew what he was doing. ''T had 
been farming in Queen's County [Co. 
Laois] in Ireland so I knew about horses. 
and how to milk cows, taking care of 
stock and all.” 

And for 15 years the farm was his to 











After 50 years keeping Loyola 
grounds in shape, a problem 
lingers: The sewers aren't deep 


enough. 


run. His principal task was to feed the col- 
lege and do any number of chores that in- 
volved horse power. ''Not just the col- 
lege,’’ he said. ''Not a day would go by 
without a few of those unemployed men 
coming ‘round for food. Only the 
religious houses would feed them. They 
were hard times."’ 

During the war, he remembers the col- 
lege being filled up with officer trainees, 
from the Canadian Officer Training Corps 
(C.O.T.C.). '’The army built the bookstore 
as a drill hall for them,” he said. 

One of his greatest memories is of grow- 
ing melons on the farm. '’They were 
famous,'’ he said. ''People would come 
up from the States and buy them. I had a 
stall on West Broadway and I sold them 
for $1 apiece. That was big money then. 
They used to take them down to the 
Elmhurst Dairy, hollow out the centre 
and fill it with ice cream. It was con- 
sidered a real treat."' 

But the pastoral life came to an end 
after the War. The college found that it 
could have food cheaper by buying in 
bulk than by running the farm itself. 
‘The farm was a great place to live. It was 
in the country in a way, and yet so close 
to everything.” 

Dismantling the farm was painful. ‘'I 
liked the horses and I didn't want to sell 
them and I was determined to sell them to 
a person who would take care of them 
properly.'’ He eventually found a buyer 
in the country and sold them for less than 
the going price, which was about $120 
apiece at the time, ‘just so they would 
have a good home." 

Mr. Talbot moved into a college house 
on West Broadway where the new Loyola 


Church now stands. With his farming 
tasks gone, he now concentrated on the 
work of groundsman. ‘’Nothing outstan- 
ding happened. Most of the problems 
were of a very domestic nature — things 
that could happen in any house. But they 
wanted me to live close by, because if 
anything did go wrong they wanted me 
right there to deal with it.” 

Mr. Talbot remembers the building of 
the Loyola Chapel in 1932, and as a deep- 
ly religious man, is happy to be 
remembered for his help in its develop- 
ment over the years. ‘'It was the parish 
church then and the parish paid rent to 
use it,’ he said. 

If there was any problem peculiar to 
Loyola it was drainage. ''The sewers are 
not deep enough,"’ he said. ''We always 
had problems with that. Every year there 
was always some trouble with flooding in 
the junior building. But it is about the 
same problem it always was."’ 

It is ironic that the greatest change he 
had ever seen in Loyola was during the 
‘60s. In the three decades before, things 
hardly changed at all. ‘In the ‘60s, it was 
incredible. We had no place to put the 
students. The college was renting apart- 
ment buildings and duplexes. You'd 
never seen the like of it." 

To honor Mr. Talbot, Concordia held a 
reception for him not long ago. ‘'It was 
held in some lounge in the Central 
Building. I'm not too sure where now." 

The Faculty Club? ''Yes, that's the very 
place, the Faculty Club. You see, I've 
been here 50 years, but I was the 
groundskeeper. I never go in the build- 
ings. That's why I don't know where 
things are.'’ © 


The men on the farm were heavy drinkers 
so the fathers sent me to take charge” 
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THE MAGIC OF THE 


MIDWAY 


By SEAN EDWIN JR. 


IT IS HARD to get the feeling of it in winter. There are no 
screams from the roller coaster, no cotton candy, no throngs 
on the midway. But even in winter, memories of Belmont 
Park flood back. Where is Marilyn now? That lovely Scots 
girl I took to the park when I was 16. Or Dennis, the Greek 
kid who dared me to go on the Salt and Pepper Shaker. | 
chickened out. 

My reverie is dispelled by a question from Ron Cotton, 
the Sir George grad who together with four partners bought 
the amusement park for $2.4 million in 1980. We are walk- 
ing down the neatly plowed midway. He is abuzz with ideas 
and plans. ‘Wouldn't that building be better with red doors 
and window frames?’ he asks, pointing to the long grey 
restaurant with the black roof. 

I hesitate. Black and gray matches the dignity of the 
stone-faced building. It is more my style. But this is an 
amusement park and not a dream home, so reluctantly one 
concedes the point. 

Ron has been in business for a long time, but his en- 
thusiasm for this project is immense. It is as though he has 
bought a piece of his own childhood and his city's history 
and tradition. And that is just the feeling you need to revive 
this 50-year-old amusement park, faced as it is with fierce 
competition from La Ronde, and Montreal's depressed 
political and economic scene. 

In a way, anyone who has ever had fond memories of Bel- 
mont Park is depending on Ron and his group to make a go 
of it. 

Ron graduated from Rosemount High in 1959, entered the 
Imperial Bank of Commerce and gracefully ascended the 
corporate ladder. After 10 years, he was about to take over 
the personnel department in the Quebec region, when he 
decided to accept a scholarship to Sir George. ''I knew I 
could have gone on successfully in the bank, but not having 
a university education always bugged me,"’ he said. 

Ron is the apotheosis of the Sir George experience. A man 
who has pulled himself up from the ranks of Montreal's 
anglo east end to rise successfully in the business world. 
And yet there is none of the usual hard-boiled brutishness 
associated with the self-made man. Cheerful, optimistic and 
open. The sort of balance that the YMCA is all about. 





RON COTTON 


. 


At the Commerce, he rose in the personnel department 
and also became a founding member of the Chargex system. 
He operated in Quebec City before he was recalled to Mon- 
treal to take over the personnel department of the Quebec 
region, which at the time, included Ottawa, as well. 

But Ron had other plans. Until that year — 1969 — he was 
unable to take advantage of existing Commerce scholar- 
ships. ''The bank would only pay tuition,” he said. ‘'And | 
couldn't afford to do that — not with a wife and two kids." 

Then the bank changed the system. Instead, the scholar- 
ship recipient would pay the tuition, but the bank would 
continue to pay salary. ''That changed everything,”' he said. 
''T applied and pinned every hope on getting it."' 

But when he was recalled from Quebec, his university- 
educated bosses pooh-poohed the need for further educa- 
tion. What was more important — to them at least — was 
having a man like Ron deal with the new union problems. 
And there was serious personnel trouble in other areas as 
well. They were offering Ron the job he had coveted for 
more than a decade. But he held his ground and said no. 

‘What was really terrible about it, was that I was saying 
no to the one man who could approve my scholarship ap- 
plication. It was a very hard time for my wife and me — I 
can tell you that!”’ 

But the scholarship came through. Ron signed on for 
‘four great years’’ at Sir George. Sir George was well 
known in banking circles and had a good reputation in 
business and commerce. His academic record shows 
straight A's for the first year, but a slight decline after that. 
He ended up with an overall B-plus average, taking French, 
political science and business courses. ''I didn't take any 
Mickey Mouse courses."' 

After graduating with a BA in '73, he went back to the 
bank for a while, where he became the branch manager at 
the Four Seasons Hotel. But there came a time when he 
thought it best to become his own man and get into business 
for himself. It started with his brother-in-law, who was unil- 
ingual and destined to remain that way. He was off to 
Kingston, Ont., where he set up a franchise for Montreal's 
Metropolitan Carpet. 

Ron became and remains a partner in the venture. That 
led to another venture, not far away from the Kingston 
carpet store on Highway 38. A local car dealer had made a 


A Grad's bid to refurbish a piece of our youth 
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$20,000 FOR BENCHES: 

The old company was against benches, figuring 
people wouldn't take rides. But when parents get 
tired, they don't go on rides — they just tell the 
children ‘we're going home’'.”’ 
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very silly move there when he abandoned the Kingston Dat- 
sun franchise to take up the Chrysler dealership, only mon- 
ths before Chrysler almost went down the tubes and had to 
be bailed out by the U.S. Government. Ron got together 
with another Kingston businessman and they sunk all their 
money into the Datsun dealership. Ron freely admits he 
knew little about car sales. ''If I knew more about what I 
was doing, I would have never got involved. I really came to 
appreciate the experience of my partner,’ he said. 

Then Bill Capstick called him. Capstick was a Montreal 
businessman in construction and had been a frequent client 
when Ron was at the bank. ‘'Bill spoke very slowly,'’ Ron 
recalled. '‘'He simply said that there was a chance of a 
lifetime if I wanted to take it." 

That call brought Ron back to Montreal to look at the deal 
of a lifetime — Belmont Park. There were problems with 
the deal from the start — big problems. ‘'For one thing,’ 
Ron said, '’I didn't have much money. It was all tied up 
with the Datsun dealership. It was a bad time for me to get 
involved with a new project, especially one as big as this."’ 

Not only was it a bad time for Ron to get involved, it 
might be said that it was a bad time for anyone. It was 1979. 
There had been an accident on the Paratrooper ride and two 
children were seriously hurt. The Trudeau-Gauvreau in- 
terests, which had held the property since 1928, five years 
after it first opened, were tired and it showed. The place 


was not in the best of shape: Dutch Elm disease had wiped 


out most of the trees, the neighbours were complaining 
about the noise, and the competition from La Ronde on St. 
Helen's Island was fierce. What's more, attendance had 
been declining. 

But still, Belmont Park is Belmont Park. It is part of Mon- 
treal, part of the magic of the city. Not only that, the popula- 
tion of northern Montreal was growing and: with public 
transit getting better all the time, it looked like’ a good deal. 
Jimmy Conklin, who owns and operates amusement cen- 
tres across Canada, thought so too, but in the negotiations 
Ron's group beat him out with the final bid of $2.4 million. 

Ron raised his share — and in the process helped the 
whole group finance the upgrading of facilities — through 
his banking connections. ''It was a good deal and banks will 
back a good deal if they understand it properly. That was 
my advantage over the other partners. Many of them didn’t 
know much about budgeting and raising finance and that's 
where my talents are."' 

More than $1 million was spent upgrading facilities. More 
than $60,000 went to the professional consultancy firm, 
Warnock Hersey, to look over the safety of the rides, spot- 
ting a few bad welds in the process. There was a massive 
paint and reshrubbing job done. 

Some $20,000 was spent on benches. ‘’The old company 
was against benches,’ said Ron. ''They thought that if you 
could keep people from sitting down they would take up 
more rides. But we thought that was very short-sighted and 
wrong anyway. When parents get tired of standing, they 
don't go on rides, they just tell their children, ‘We're going 
home’. 

They also introduced a system, which while quite com- 
mon throughout the U.S., was very new and controversial 
to Belmont Park. It was called POP — Pay One Price. In- 
stead of charging a low admission fee and running the rides 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, they raised the price of admission 
to $6 when they re-opened in 1980 ($2.50 for tiny tots and 
senior citizens) and made the rides free. The 1982 price will 
be $6.95 and $2.95. 

When it was introduced, there were angry crowds at the 
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gates and there was our very own W. Ronald Cotton, vice 
president and corporate treasurer of Parc Belmont Mon- 
tréal, fending them off with his genial but firm bank 
manager style. Occasionally he would placate them with 
free tickets, ‘just so they could see for themselves how 
good the new system was. Once you were into the park, all 
the rides were free."’ 

Well, not quite all, as it turns out. Because of two over- 
lapping concession contracts, the Go-Carts and something 
called the Gorilla Illusion are still pay-as-you-go. But once 
the contracts expire in the next two years, all the rides will 
be free. 

Ron admits that the new POP system is not without vic- 
tims. There were many people who liked to stroll or only go 
on one or two of the less blood-curdling rides. For these 
older people, $7 is perhaps a bit much for that. But overall, 
it has been better, he said. And the proof is in the statistical 
pudding. In 1979, there were 450,000 people through the 
turnstiles. 

The year Ron's group took over, attendance jumped to 
471,000. Last year, it dropped slightly to 468,000. Ron 
blames the weather for the drop. It was good much of the 
time, but it washed out on key dates, when special crowd 
pulling events were scheduled. There is still a long way to 
go before they beat the all-time record of 760,000 in 1976 
and Belmont Park is still light years behind La Ronde's an- 
nual attendance of 1.5 million. 

But it looks like the new group has turned the place 
around. According to Ron, annual revenue has doubled 
though he declined to give the numbers. 

He is frank about La Ronde. ''That's big bucks. We're 
catering to a different group. I don't like to say blue collar, 
but I guess that is what I am saying."' 

Ron takes pride in the fact that La Ronde, after using the 
pay-as-you-go pricing system, is to follow Belmont Park 
with POP. There is also some ill-concealed ill will about La 
Ronde. For one thing, it does not pay any amusement tax. 
For another, it gets the city departments to do a lot of work 
for it that never shows up in its budgets. But what gets Ron 
really upset is what he regards as subtle harassment of his 
own operation. ‘Parking is always a problem here and 
when we opened we had Green Onions all over the place." 

When we arrived there were No Parking signs up and 
down Rue Lachapelle, which at that end, near the Back 
River, is a dead end, little more than Belmont Park's ad- 
ministrative building's driveway. One might expect the 
police in traditional Montreal style to ignore this near traf- 
ficless street. But no. The law is enforced with a rigor 
unusual for our local constabulary. It smacks of something 
more than routine police work. : 

But all in all, the future looks bright. And Ron, a slight 
man of 42, with a cherubic twinkle in his eye, seems very 
much up to the task. And as we walked down the midway, 
to see the Back River sweep under the Cartierville Bridge, | 
couldn't help but be sure that 20 years from now, people in 
their mid-30s would return and wonder about the compa- 
nions with whom they had shared kisses and dares at Bel- 
mont Park in the summer of ‘82. 

Because beside me is a man who is buzzing with ideas and 
plans to infuse new life into Belmont Park, a man who is al- 
ways considering new wrinkles that might just make the 
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QUESTION: place just that nee more enchanting. 

“Tell ] ; ‘Do you think," he says, ‘‘now tell me honestly. Do you 
ell me | ionestly: Do you think we should dress think we should dress the security people like cowboys?”’ 

the security people like cowboys?”’ I look doubtful. Ron got his opinion and he'll put it aside 


| until he gets another. © 
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Duly, I liased with Montreal and ended 
up with one PR official who thought I was 
off my nut. ‘If you know he's based in 
Toronto, why don't you contact him 
through Toronto.” (I imagined the guy 
mumbling ‘silly jerk’ as soon as he'd done 
with me on the phone). 

Anyway, when we finally connected 
near the top of Toronto's tallest serious 
building, the 72-storey First Canadian 
Place, I decided the Toronto branch of the 
executive network looked like head- 
quarters even if Montreal actually is. 

Sixty-eight storeys up, Bill Bradford 
looks down on everything: the Bank of 
Commerce, the Toronto-Dominion Cen- 
tre, the Royal Bank. The only thing he has 
to look up to is the CN Tower which his 
bank helped to build. And what a plea- 
sant perch it is: the sitting room that 
greets visitors stepping from the elevator 
is presided over by a lonely secretary and 
filled with collectibles: paintings, sofas 
and tables all tastefully and painstakingly 
arranged. Down the hall that connects the 
lounge area with the business end, a 
security guard keeps his eyes riveted to 
the closed circuit television system that 
keeps a kind of blinking vigil. 

Past the guard and you're into the ex- 
ecutive office pool, everyone at work 
with cool efficiency. Beyond the hum of 
office machines, another lounge. Here, 
the bank shows off some of the best pain- 
tings by Nicolas deGrandmaison. And off 
the lounge are some of Canada’s plushest 
office suites. One for William 
Mulholland, the B of M chairman who 
makes regular trips from his base in Mon- 
treal; one for Grant Reuber (pronounced 


His Dawe 





Roy-ber), the vice chairman who took 
leave to serve as Joe Clark's deputy 
finance minister; and one for William E. 
Bradford. 

From the 68th floor, you can see clear 
across Lake Ontario and consider the 
bank's growing American assets. They 
grew by 3.1 billion dollars last year. Or 
you can cast down to the smart little 
neighbourhoods that fan out from 
downtown Toronto and consider the ner- 
vous mortgage calculations that must go 
on into the night across kitchen tables. 

Bradford has a military bearing, more 
Sandhurst than Gagetown. Trim, firm 
jawed, he wears his banker's blue with a 


utilitarian, unflamboyant air. Graying, 


wavy hair is brushed back. The voice is 
strong, clear and businesslike: ‘'There are 
no easy answers,"’ he says, anticipating a 
45-minute interrogation on recession. ‘'If 
there were, we'd be acting on them and 
all our problems would be solved." 

The president then referred me to a 
speech he'd delivered in Quebec City last 
summer, saying it summarized much of 
his thinking on the subject. It's the kind 
of speech that makes someone like Ed 
Broadbent groan. Bradford is a 
monetarist, a banker who believes we've 
got to control the growth of the money 
supply if we want to stop inflation and 
restore faith in the money we're carrying 
around on us. 

Here's what he told his Quebec au- 
dience: ‘‘'We won't see the results over- 
night,’’ he said, referring to the federal 
government's monetarist policy. 
‘Monetary policy influences inflation 
with a long time lag.'’ He told his au- 
dience, the Canadian Certified General 
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Accountants Association, that inflation 
after 20 years had become ingrained in 
our national psyche. ''Inflationary expec- 
tations have now become deeply entren- 
ched. What has taken two decades to 
become entrenched will not be undone in 
a day." 

Bradford told his fellow accountants — 
he's a CGA himself — that fiscal, energy 
and trade policies had to be fine-tuned to 
beat inflation. Priority number one was to 
cut back on the government's deficit; but 
that’s a tough one: ‘‘Many government 
expenditures have been indexed and in- 
stitutionalized; public debt service 
charges are running even higher; and 
revenue growth is constrained by a 
generally weak economic performance, '' 
Bradford said. 

He also pointed out that the govern- 
ment's policy of shielding Canadians 
from paying the real cost of fuel was in- 
creasing the public debt and in turn, infla- 
tion. The B of M president called for 
reduced government intervention both in 
terms of domestic business and foreign 
trade. ''Generally speaking, less govern- 
ment intervention should result in a bet- 
ter inflation performance for Canada."' 

And by 11:00 a.m. April 9th, 1983 infla- 
tion will be over. 

No, nothing quite so simple as that. As 
Bradford warned corporate planners, 
‘Inflation may be here for a long stay." 
And it will be here for a permanent stay, 
he suggested, if the government weakens 
its resolve to stick with monetarism. 

Bradford's childhood could hardly have 
prepared him for high level speeches in 
upscale hotel banquet halls. A high school 
dropout from Holt and Pie IX, he went to 
work for his grandfather's firm which 


made printing equipment. A ‘sweatshop’ 


is how Bradford described it. ‘'It didn't 
take me long to decide | didn't want to do 
this for the rest of my life.” 

He started to climb. First, he landed a 
job in Northern Electric's accounting 
department. Then he enrolled at Sir 
George to finish the high school program 
he left at 15. More courses in accounting 
on the side. Bradford figured, rightly as it 
turned out, that he had a talent for this 
sort of thing so he enrolled in the 
Bachelor of Commerce degree program. 

Eight years later — by 1960 — Bradford 
clutched his parchment certifying that 
he'd completed the requirements for a 
B.Comm. and started to move. First, he 
completed work toward his CGA (Cer- 
tified General Accountant); he finished a 


~two-year stint at Canadian Iron Foun- 


dries, and from ‘62 to '66, he worked fora 
company at the primary end of the iron 
ore business, Reynolds Extrusion. 

By the time Expo '67 opened, Bradford 
was vice-president of Churchill _ Falls 
Labrador Corporation, a respectable as- 
cent for someone in his mid-thirties. By 


1970, he was off to Brinco for four years 
where he was the company's senior 
financial officer. 

Bill Bradford joined the Bank of Mon- 
treal in 1975 as executive vice-president, 
finance and moved through the ranks. 
Last July, he was appointed president. A 
reflection or two on a career that started 
in a Verdun sweatshop and landed him 
near the top of the world of finance? ''1 
don't really have time to dwell on it,’’ he 
said. 

The bank ranks number three in 
Canada, just trailing the Canadian Im- 
perial Bank of Commerce: According to 
the Canadian Bankers Association, the 
big three lined up this way: Royal Bank 
ended last year with assets of 87.5 billion, 
the Bank of Commerce with 66.8 billion 
and the Bank of Montreal with 63.8 
billion. The familiar logo, a stylized blue 
M atop a blue bar, can be found on 
buildings worldwide, many of them spor- 
ting subsidiary corporate names. There's 
the Banco de Montreal Investimento S.A. 
in Rio, a smari glass structure that darts 
up from the skyline, and there's First 
Canadian Financial Services just a stone's 
jthrow away from the Bank of England in 
the City of London. 

Amsterdam can boast another bank 
subsidiary, the First Canadian Financial 
corporation B.V. The bank's affiliates and 
subsidiaries can be found in Singapore 
and Hong Kong and banking branches 
and offices just about anywhere. It's big. 
And you can get a grip on just how big by 
following the banking world's pop charts, 
like the syndicated loan market published 
in London. Every month banks are rated 
on how they fare in the loan business — 
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which is what banking is mostly about — 
and on a good month, the Bank of Mon- 
treal can figure on being in the top 10. 

Which brings us to something Bill Brad- 
ford told the accountants meeting in 
Ouebec City. Interest rates. They're high 
and will likely stay high for some time to 
come, he told the group. ''The level of in- 
terest rates has little effect on bank pro- 
fits.'' Banking is a high volume, low 
margin business. Bradford then went on 
to say that the bank made more money on 
every 100 dollars when interest rates 
were at 8 percent than they did when 
rates were hovering around the 20 per- 
cent mark. It's all to do with three factors, 
he said. Spread, cost and volume. Spread 
— the difference between what banks 
lend and borrow at — has little to do with 
interest rates, Bradford contended. While 
Bank of Montreal's prime lending rates 
for the last three years varied from eight 
to 20 percent, the average spread varied 
only from 2% percent to 3% percent, a 
range of only three quarters of one 
percent. 

‘Rapid gyrations in rates do have short 
term effects,'' Bradford allowed. And 
that's largely because floating rates on 
commercial loans move up faster than 
average interest rates on deposits, many 
of which are in for fixed terms at rates 
that aren't readjusted till maturity. 

But the reverse is true when rates go 
down, of course. ''When the lending rates 
decline rapidly, there is downward 
pressure on average spread, also tem- 
porary. Over the longer term, the upward 
and downward trends have pretty well 
offset each other." 

That rates go down too offers distant 
hope to the bank's three and a half 
million Mastercard holders. In another 
vein, Bradford told shareholders last 
January that the bank will soon have its 
new worldwide credit clearing system in 
order. When it does, a purchase in one 
currency in another part of the world will 
be translated into dollars and checked in 
seconds. 

The global villagization of banking is 
sure to cramp the free spenders. Not only 
do cheques cashed in Vancouver now pop 
grimly into view in Montreal in seconds 
(as opposed to days or weeks), the elec- 
tronic age works a frightful tension on the 
man driven by credit cards in overdrive. 
Where once a Canadian card could go on 
a fun-filled European holiday —the day of 
accounting sometimes months off — it 
will now be subject to the same nagging 
and remonstrations it is subjected to in 
Canada. 

No rest for the weary. And no rest for 
Bill Bradford. Within an hour of our 
meeting, he will soar over the Toronto 
skyline, a shuttling bank president 
heading for a meeting in Montreal. At 
head office. © 
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Plans for a new downtown library 


PLANS For A NEw library building on the 
Sir George Williams campus were unveil- 
ed in January. Construction estimated to 
cost in the neighbourhood of $30 million 
would take two years or less to complete 
once the scheme is approved. 

Two architectural firms, Sankey, 
Werleman, Guy, and Blouin, Blouin, 
drew up the plans. They call for a 
building, rising nine storeys above street 
level, at the south side of de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard opposite the Hall Building. The 
design incorporates the facade of a 
building which has been declared a 
cultural landmark by the Quebec 
government. 

The building in question fronts on 
Bishop Street. The Royal George Apart- 
ments has been a source of bubbling con- 
troversy. Debate surrounds its architec- 
tural merits, its importance as a residen- 
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tial building in the city's downtown core; 
and the issue has raised questions about 
what some citizens see as the University's 
dark and sinister motives. 

The University's need for a library 
building has been a longstanding one. 
Half the current collection remains in 
storage because shelf space is at a 
premium. For its side, the government 
has given its approval to the architectural 
plan for integrating the Royal George 
facade into the project. (The government 
has not indicated how it might participate 
in the financing of construction, 
however.) 

Nearly a third of the new building's 
total floor space will be used for library 


services.Altogether, the nine storeys and 
three underground levels add up to 
46,960 square metres. Other functions in- 
clude 11,680 square metres planned for 
office and recreation facilities; the 
building will contain a gym. Halls and 
building service areas will account for 
12,850 square metres and 7,850 square 
metres will be set aside for garage 
facilities. 

The library design is very much in 
keeping with the multi-level glasshouse 
look so popular in urban building these. 
days. Parts of the structure jet out from 
the upper levels while other sections dip 
down to near street level on de Maison- 
neuve. The plans express a concern for 


The government's role remains uncertain. 





CUTAWAY VIEW OF BUILDING ALONG DE MAISONNEUVE BLVD. FACADE OF ROYAL 
GEORGE APARTMENTS ON BISHOP STREET APPEARS ON THE LEFT. 
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capturing as much natural light as possi- 
ble. The building would seem at once in- 
viting because of its apparent openness, 
and intriguing for all the levels and wings 
that call for investigation. 

The architects were faced with a 
number of challenges. One was to draw 
up a plan that answered the needs of a 
special Senate library committee which 
had conducted an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of Concordia's library needs; they 
also had to ensure their plans were in 
keeping with requirements set down by 
the Ministry of Education which, it is 
hoped, will be an active partner in the 
project. The need for a minimal kind of 
recreational facility, new classrooms and 
offices also had to be considered. 

Particularly demanding, though, was 
the job of bringing the complicated set of 
architectural relationships of the 
neighbourhood together. There was the 


giant cube at the top, the Hall Building on 


the north side of de Maisonneuve and a 
church, St. James the Apostle, at the bot- 
tom of the block along St. Catherine. The 
profile of both Bishop and Mackay 
streets, apart from two apartment block 
highrises on Mackay, is low, rising to four 
storeys on average. 

The other quirk in the profile, of 
course, is the Royal George apartment 
block which leaps for the sky from Bishop 
Street. Had the guardians of the 
neighbourhood heritage been as active 
when it was built as they are today, the 
structure would never have risen to the 
heights it has. They would have said it 
was out of scale with its neighbours. Not 
only does its size give the Royal George 
an identity all its own, the glazed, white 
terra cotta facade jumps out from the 
lustreless stone and brick tones of the 


neighbourhood. For some, the Royal 
George is a blight on the neighbourhood; 
for others, it is a treasure, all the more 
precious because there are few examples 
of its style left in the city. 

But the more pressing issue is the 
decreasing number of moderately priced 
residential units in the downtown core. 
The handful of tenants still living in the 
Royal George accuse the University of ac- 
celerating the trend. 

Architect Michael Werleman's presen- 
tation of the plans at a public meeting at 
Sir George was followed by a denuncia- 
tion of the scheme by lawyer David 
Shulman, a resident of the controversial 
apartment block. ‘‘I am appalled at 
what's going on,'' Shulman said. ''There's 
no mention of the residents of the Royal 
George.'' Ten residents remain in the 
building which was purchased by the 
University a few years ago. 

Shulman wasn't the only one who was 
appalled. Michael Fish, the president of 
Save Montreal, objected to the scale of the 
structure and offered an alternate plan. 
Two actually, both variations on an 
arguably clunky theme. Essentially, the 
proposal calls for a 'U' shaped building 
wrapped around the sides and back of the 
Royal George. The alternate plan Fish of- 
fered seemed to recognize that his 
original scheme plunged the apartment 
block into darkness. Chunks of the 
original ''U"' are cut away to let light in on 
the marked building. 

The second scheme,'’ Michael Fish 


said in a prepared statement, '‘has the ad- 
vantage of allowing the library to be built 
while delaying the gym and classrooms. 
This would allow a considerable saving of 
Quebec money in a time of severe 
budgetary restraint." 

Demolishing the Royal George was 
“entirely a matter of aesthetics not a 
necessity,'' said Fish, who urged 
authorities to study his. proposal. 
Members of the tenants’ group said they 
wanted to buy the building with the help 
of federal and provincial housing agen- 
cies. They aim to turn the building into a 
housing cooperative with an unspecified 
number of units set aside for low income 
people. 

At a press conference held in early 
February — where Michael Fish formally 
unveiled his plans — the tenants an- 
nounced their interest in purchasing the 
building, or a part of it, and refurbishing 
it. The group also took the opportunity to 
unleash its fury on the University, accus- 
ing those in authority of being insensitive 
to community feelings. 

The University was accused of accom- 
modating homosexuals and businesses at 
the expense of residents. The claim was 
made in a paper entitled ‘’The Conserva- 
tion of the Royal George Apartments."' 
The paper was distributed at the press 
conference after a rushed editing job. The 
accusations stood while the specifics, 
though legible, were crossed out. Its 
authors lambasted the University for be- 
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A major challenge was bringing the complicated architectural relationships 


of the area together. 





ALONG BISHOP STREET: ILLUSTRATION SHOWS BUILDING RISING FROM CHURCH 
UP TO ROYAL GEORGE, THEN BACK TO STREET LEVEL FACING HALL BUILDING. 
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> CONTINUED 

ing ''Unaware of social conditions in the 
area or within its walls.'' In paragraphs 
that boiled with rage, complex problems 
were reduced to a shorthand litany of 
woe, the story of Concordia, and of Sir 
George before it, reduced to one uninter- 
rupted social stumble. 

To David Shulman's call for ‘serious 
negotiating’’ with the Royal George 
tenants over some form of mutual accom- 
modation, Vice Rector, Finance Graham 
Martin said he'd never been approached 
by any of the tenants in the past, and as 
far as he was aware, none of his officials 
had been either. 

MNA Harry Blank (L—St. Louis) and 
Montreal Citizens’ Movement City Coun- 
cillor Nick Auf der Maur were at the 
press conference and expressed support 
for the group's alternate library plan. 
The University's already vacated 300 
living units in the area,’' Auf der Maur 
said, ''so they've done their share of 
depopulating downtown. Why do they 
have to do more?'' The councillor was 
alluding to the Bishop Court apartments, 
now the University's administration 
building, at the southeast corner of de 
Maisonneuve and Bishop, and smaller 
buildings in the neighbourhood. 

The projected size of the complex 
covers 73 percent of the total building 
site. The city code provides for a max- 
imum coverage of only 60 percent and for 
buildings to rise only four storeys. '’The 
city is aware of our problems,’ explained 
Michael Werleman at the January 
meeting at Sir George. ''City Council will 
have to pass a special by-law to cover our 
situation.'’ The situation, of course, calls 
for fitting the eight story partial shell of 
the Royal George into the new complex 
without having the whole project look 
like a Lego set out of control. 

The University’s architects have ac- 
complished that much with their plans. 
What remains to be found is an accom- 
modation that allows the institution to ac- 
quire the facilities it needs and the 
neighbourhood to maintain a_ healthy 
roster of residents. What is a little ironic 
about the whole business is that the bars 
and boutiques that made the 
neighbourhood such a neat (and more ex- 
pensive) place to live reduced the number 
of residents in the process. 

That a library project (in Montreal of all 
places) should sound the call to arms over 
the trend brings us to a curious stage in 
our urban development. 

Both the tenants’ group and university 
officials seem agreed on one thing. Con- 
cordia needs a new library and that's a' 
start. © 


The city will have to pass a special 
by-law. 
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CO-EDS, AS THEY USED TO BE KNOWN, WERE AN 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT TOPIC OF CONVERSATION IN 
1957. 





“The Problem Gal 


> CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

There was no shortage of music 25 
years ago. There was the Jazz Society 
‘with its jam sessions exiled from the 
College grounds,'' reports the annual. 
There was the Folk Music Group which 
sponsored recorded music and film pro- 
grams as well as the odd concert; most 
popular was an appearance by Roy Guest. 
There were several ‘pre-clubs'. The Pre- 
Theology club for those interested in go- 
ing into the ministry; the Pre-Accounting, 
Pre-Med and Pre-Law clubs for those in- 
terested in pursuing professional careers. 

‘The Women's Club, composed of all 
distaff members of the student body," 
reported Vistas, '‘carried on a program of 
service throughout the year. Some of the 
better known efforts of the group are the 
Sadie Hawkins Dance and the Valentine 
Tea Dance." 

The Debating Club forged the team that 
would do battle with debating clubs at 
other universities. But most popular of all 
the items in the year's program concern- 
ed the intramural debate on a resolution 
calling for deletion of the words ''of the 
YMCA" on Sir George Williams 
diplomas. 

The Garnet Key honour society made 
its appearance for the first time in the 
1956-57 academic year. James Yelland 
was the group's first president. There was 
a variety of fellowship clubs, including 
The Student Christian Movement, the 
Newman Club and the _ Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. The only so called 
ethnic club in those days was the West In- 
dian Society ‘organized to acquaint Sir 
George Students with the West Indies and 
their people.'’ Under Earle Clements, the 
president, the club also helped West In- 
dian students to establish themselves in 
their new environment. 

The calendar was full of those events 
one associates with '‘’college'’. Freshman 


week full of the usual silliness. Carnival 
and election of the ‘Queen’. Inter- 
collegiate rivalry of the prank sort with 
Georgians visiting McGill to ‘decorate’ 
the Ice Castle on the lower campus. 
Parades and sports events. 

Alas, '57 was not a year that shone on 
the old maroon and gold: ''Our teams this 
year failed to bat a thousand,'' Vistas 
noted gloomily. ‘There were numerous 
victories by our athletes; there were also 
heartbreaking defeats, like the inter- 
collegiate basketball team's one point loss 
to Carleton College, for the championship 
of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Conference. 
The bright spot on the athletic scene was 
provided by Ron Gilbert's Rifle Club 
boys, who this year won the champion- 
ship beating out five other colleges."' 
There still wasn't any sign of a football 
team in 1957. 

Prism, the literary annual, was an 
established member of the Sir George 
publishing scene and The Georgian, under 
editor Ernie Tucker, continued ‘'to add a 
few extra words to the English language”’ 
in the tradition of student journalism. 

The Film Society, '’Promoting the study 
of film as an art, and as a medium of in- 
formation and education,’’ screened 
Border Street'', ‘'Gentlemen'’s Agree- 
ment’’ and other ‘‘outstanding’’ films. 
The Players Club took advantage of the 
newly opened Norris Building to stage the 
first three-act play ever held at the col- 
lege, Henrik Ibsen's ‘’Ghosts'’. Ralph 
Nuttall, one of the players in that historic 
ibsen production, went on to play at that 
year's Stratford Festival. 

Vistas, by the way, replaced the old 
name for the annual, Corridors. The 
change was occasioned by the move into 
the new Drummond Street building. It 
seems all a bit corny today but one can 
imagine the sense of excitement students 
and faculty felt when they moved from 
the cramped, steamy facilities the Y and 
neighbouring buildings had to offer. It 
was the first real college building 
Georgians had known. And didn't the 
newcomers want to show it off. ‘'Sir 
George did itself proud in October when 
it played host to over 100 delegates at the 
20th annual conference of the National 
Federation of Canadian University 
Students. The NFCUS delegates took over 
the entire lower floor of the college, for 
five days of sessions dealing with pro- 
blems of Canadian students,'' said Vistas. 
What problems? Well, we don't know ex- 
cept that ‘’every delegate praised Sir 
George for providing wonderful 
facilities." 

Sir George Williams may have been 
wonderful but it was also unique. After 
all, what other institution would have 
given over the entire floor of the entire 
college to visitors for five whole days?. 

A class reunion is planned for the fall. 


© 
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